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thirty-two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend — | 
Society, and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local in- 4 
dependent Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view | 
of the history, nature, progress, and wants of the Sramen’s Cavs, commending _ 
it earnestly to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of all Christian | 

eople. 
: tis designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially | 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to Mariners, | 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c., will be given. It will contain corres on- | 
dence and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of © 
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interesting periodical. To single subscribers ONE DoLLaR a year, invariably in 4 
advance. It will be furnished Life Directors and Life Members Grafuitoushiaag 
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Is also’issued as an eight page tract adapted to Seamen, and gratuitously | 
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and the present registration system has been found by the postal authorities to be virtually — 
an absolute protection against losses by mail. All Postmasters are obliged to register let- | 
ters whenever requested to do so. = 
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THE EVOLUTION OF SHIPS. 


Chancellor WINCHELL, of the Syracuse, N. Y. University, once 
wrote a letter to the WY. Y. Tribune, suggested by the bulletins of Prof. 
Marsh’s explorations in the Far West, which for its keen humor, and 
as a specimen of the reductio ad absurdum, merits reproduction. 
After alluding to the publication of striking cuts of extinct equine 
quadrupeds illustrating the supposed progressive historical changes in 


the foot of the equine animal, he says:— 


“‘These and other similar facts 
are often cited as evidence of the 
genealogical descent of the dom- 
estic horse. The writer of the 
article of May 4th seems to view 
them as evidences that may sus- 
tain Mr. Darwin’s theory, as he 
suggests certain physical condi- 
tions which may have given few- 
toed horses an advantage over 
many-toed horses. 

_ ** Now nobaedy can be insensi- 
ble, for a moment, to the beauti- 
ful exemplification of fundamental 
plan which we discover in these 
forms; no one can deny that the 
series constitutes an evolution ; 
but some may question whether 
Orchippus, Michippus, Hippa- 
rion, and Hqguus stand in geneal- 
See relationship to each other. 
To clear up all doubt on this ques- 


tion, and establish Darwinism on 
a scientific basis, I desire to direct 
the attention of readers of the 
Tribune to another set of facts 
with which they are all familiar. 
““T suppose the first notion of a 
vehicle for transportation by wa- 
ter may have been suggested to 
primeval man by the discovery 
that a floating log would bear his 
weight, Astride of such a ship, 
our ancestors may have paddled 
from shore to.shore of their inland 
waters. The discovery could not 
have been long delayed, however, 
that the buoyancy of the log 
would not be diminished by scoop- 
ing out its interior and giving it 
improved capacity for passengers 
and freight. So the ‘‘ dug-out” 
came into existence—a form of 
water-craft so well adapted to the 
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‘“conditions of [naval] existence” 
among many tribes of our North 
American Indians, that it survives 
as the fittest form of naval archi- 
tecture. From the dug-out to the 
seal-skin kyak and bark canoe is 
but a step, and this step is an 
advance which seems to grow out 
of surrounding conditions. The 
Esquimaux has no logs, but many 
skins; and the Chippewayan has, 
from the birch, a bark [whence 
certain vessels are still called 
‘‘barks”] more serviceable than 
logs or skins. These modifica- 
tions of the primitive craft are 
obviously determined by the con- 
ditions of existence. And so the 
skiff on the mill-pond cemes into 
existence, in correlation with the 
lumber pile on the bank; and the 
brave, stout lifeboat is bred by the 
many buffetings of a stormy surf; 
just as the biremes and triremes 
of the ancients came from the 
long continued strain of the 
smaller boats by excessive loading 
and frequent swampings.. All 
these forms of rowing-craft sus- 
tain, admissibly, homological re- 
lations to each other, and teleo- 
logical relations to surrounding 
circumstances, and show a regular 
developmental series. That is ad- 
mitted, but the point which I 
wish to enforce as so happily illus- 
trating and demonstrating Dar- 
Winism is, that they sustain, also 
a genetic relation to each other. 
Obvious as this is, many good peo- 
ple seem to doubt it. I shall 
therefore extend the argument. 
‘‘How came the simple sail- 
boat into existence? Evidently, 
the wind made it. Had there 
been no wind there would have 
been no sails ; therefore the wind 
is the cause of sails. But the 
simple sailboat, or Mackinac boat 
—this is an obvious modification 
of the skiff. Here is only a 
marked divergence—an incorpora- 
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tion of a new idea in water-loco- ; 
motion, generated by an_ external | 
condition of a marked character. , 
But, the divergence once establish- - 
ed, is likely to continue toward | 
perfection. The little sail-boat! 
grows into a sloop, with increased | 
bulk, speed, complexity, efficiency, , 
and accomodations. The one-: 
masted sloop develops into the: 
two-masted schooner, and this into | 
the three-masted brig. The read-: 
er will at once perceive the analogy 
between these masts and the toes 
of horses. The domestic horse is. 
a sloop; the Hipparion is a brig. 
It disproves nothing, that in naval 
craft the numerical progress is the 
reverse of what we see in equine 
craft. This corresponds with the 
different conditions presented by 
land and water for locomotive pur- 
poses. On the land, decrease in 
the number of organs, on the wa- 
ter, increase in the number of 
organs, is the condition of great- 
est efficiency; and we see, in both 
cases, how beautifully the result 
is correlated to the - condition. 
Now, from the floating log up to 
the three-masted brig we notice a 
series of forms representative of a 
series of ideas, and these sustain 
an evolutionary relation to each 
other in each series. These forms 
have evidently been evolved gener- 
atively. How else should they 
be found consecutive? The an- 
cestors of the horse are found in 
Plichippus, Anchitherium, and 
Orchippus, and it seems quite as 
clear that the saw-log is the great- 
great-great-grandfather of the brig. 
Thus the ship, which rolls like a 
log, [hence, also, ‘log-book’] has 
inherited an ancestral trait, like 
the man with a sharp tip to his ear. 
“* Now, if the reader has follow- 
ed me to this point without being 
convinced, I desire him to follow 
me on another departure. Just 
as the Ascidian from which man 


is descended, presented, in , the 


course of generations, divergences 


which became class types—viz., 
fishes, reptiles, birds, and mam- 
mals—so the ascidian ship, in the 
course of generations, has develop- 
ed three classes of vessels, viz., 
rowing-vessels, wind-vessels, and 
steam-vessels. The rowing-vessels 
answer to the sluggish reptiles; 
the sailing-vessels are probably 
birds, and the steam-vessels are 
New Yorkers. It is probable that 
the vessels answering to the class 
of fishes are those which, like the 
* Kurope,’ go under water. But I 
leave the fish-ships out of the 
argument. Now, I have shown 
that the genera and species of the 
rowing class sustain genetic rela- 
tions to each other, and those of 
the sailing class sustain similar 
relationships to each other and to 
the rowing class. <A few words 
will show that this relationship 


runs through the steam class, and 
thus the whole sub-kingdom of 
~ water-craft. 


Look at the steam- 
tug—strong, indeed, like a rhinoc- 


eros, but holding a low position 
in its class, a position little elevat- 


ed above that of a sailing craft, 
and, in fact, incorporating all the 
fundamental ideas of that craft, 
except that engine is substituted 
for sail. ‘he river steamer is an 
improvement; but, as the tug 
responds to a peculiar demand, so 
does the improved steamer; and 
each is the product of ci:cum- 
stances. ‘The river steamer ap- 
peared in the epoch before the 
ocean steanrer, and must, there- 
fore, have been its progenitor ; 
and the Great Eastern is the 
‘Kentucky giant’ of the whole 
class. ‘‘ Only this and nothing 
more.” But there have been diver- 
gences from the straight line of 
descent, as we get aberrant mam- 
mals, like the ornithorhynchus 
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and the sea-lion. The urgency of 
surrounding conditions has called 
into existence such peripheral 
types as the steam ram, the moni- 
tor, Stevens’ battery, and the 
steam dredge—all showing by their 
fundamental plan of structure, 
the ancestral 
uffer. 

“‘T think the idea must pro- 
trude visibly. It is not that these 
forms in naval anatomy exhibit 
an evolution of the idea of a wa- 
ter-vehicle. It is not that they 
all sustain relations of funda- 
mental plan to each other. It is 
not that they all show adaptation 
to special ends, suggesting to the 
minds of the credulous the no- 
tions of design and designer. 
This is the idea:—They have all 
descended from an ancestral saw- 
log, and this appearance of com- 
mon plan is only a family re- 
semblance necessitated by the laws 
of inheritance ; this gradual im- 
provement comes from the struggle 
for existence, whereby the skiff 
robbed the kyak or dug-out of the 
means of subsistence; the schooner 
robbed the sloop, and the brig the 
schooner, and finally the capabili- 
ties of these various craft have 
been developed by the circum- 
stances under which they have 
existed. Just, as the proboscis of 
the elephant comes from the ne- 
cessity of reaching beyond the 
ability of his short neck, and the 
reduction of the toes of Hipparion, 
from the desiccation of an ancient 
marsh (and the imagination of a 
modern one), just so a continual 
breeze developed the first sail ; 
a longing for more ‘ rapid transit’ 
begat engine and paddle-wheel ; 
habitual butting resulted in a 
steam-ram, and much hitting 
hardened the ocean steamer into 
a monitor. 

““T hope the case is clear,” 


. 
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FERRY TO JERSHY CITY, N: J.—THE CHANGES OF 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 


The extensive improvements 
now in progress at the foot of 
Cortlandt Street, in this city, 
make appropriate some reference 
to the old-time way of crossing the 
North River at that point, com- 
pared with the modern. 

The Jersey City Ferry dates its 
existence back to the year 1764, 
when two periaugers (two-masted 
boats, pointed at both ends) plied 
between Cortland Street, New 
York, and Paulus Hook, Jersey 
City, landing about where Grand 
Street now is. The establishing 
of a ferry at that point was then 
deemed a great public convenience 
in connection with the stage route 
to Philadelphia. It was also con- 
sidered a good speculation. 

In 1810 arrangements were 
made with Robert Fulton to con- 
struct steam ferryboats, and on 
2d of July, 1812, one named the 
Jersey was put in operation. The 
event was celebrated with a grand 
banquet given by the Jerseymen 
to the New York Common Coun- 
cil. A correspondent, writing to 
a newspaper of the time, says: 

“‘T crossed the North River 
yesterday in the steamboat with 
my family in my carriage without 
alighting therefrom, in fourteen 
minutes, with an immense crowd 
of passengers. On both shores 
were thousands of people viewing 
the pleasing object. 1 cannot ex- 
press to you how much the public 
mind appeared to be gratified at 
finding so large and so safe a 
machine going so well.” 

This ‘‘large machine” was 
eighty feet long and thirty feet 
wide. A year later the York was 
put on with the Jersey. They 
were supposed to run every half 
hour from sunrise until sunset, 


~ 
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but frequently an hour was con- — 
sumed in making a trip. ‘The 
following is Fulton’s description 
of the boats: =| 
ten feet beam, eighty feet long, 
and five feet deep in the hold; 


transverse beam knees and di- 
agonal traces, forming a deck 
thirty feet wide and eighty feet 
long. The propelling water-wheel 
is placed between the boats to pre= 
vent it from injury from ice and ~ 
shocks on entering or approaching — 
the dock. The whole of the — 
machinery being placed between 
the two boats, leaves ten feet o 
the deck of each boat for carriages. 
horses and cattle, etc., the other, 
having neat benches and covered 
with an awning, is for passengers 
and there is also a passage and 
stairway to a neat cabin, which 
is fifty feet long and five feet clear 
from the floor to the beams, 
furnished with benches, and pro 
vided with a stove in winter, 
Although the two boats and space 
between them give thirty feet 
beam, yet they present sharp bows 
to the water, and have only the 
resistance in the water of one boat 
of twenty feet beam. Both ends 
being alike, and each having a 
rudder, she never puts about.” == 
However, the ferry company, 
with its steamboats, met with 
about the same success as most of 
the former lessees. Its dividends | 
were few and far between, so that 
in 1824 it found itself wrecked 
financially. With the Common 
Council’s consent, the lease was 
assigned to Samuel Swartwout & 
Co., who after a trial of about 
eight years, surrendered it back to 
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| 
the Jersey associates, and by them 
the ferry was let to the New Jersey 
Railroad and Transportation Com- 
any, which in 1853 became the 
owner by purchase. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company’s pres- 
ent lease is for ninety-nine years. 
‘ For fifty-five years the ferry has 
continued under the successive 
fe oapement of Capt. William 
Voolsey, his son, and grandson. 
Old residents of Jersey City re- 
ber the little one-story house, 
ith its peaked roof, that stood 
fifty years ago a few yards north 
of the present Cortlandt Street 
erry-house, and in which the pas- 
engers at that time found ample 
aiting room. The new boats, 
Washington and Varick, were 
bout 125 feet long, 125 tons 
urden, and possessed a few im- 


ements over previous steam- - 


oats that were built. They were 

run with more regard for the 
traveler’s accommodation than for 
making good time. The pilot 
stood at the stern and steered with 
a tiller (the wheel-house had not 
then been adopted). When out 
n the stream, he would often put 
9ack for some passenger whom he 
aw coming down the street wav- 
ng his hand. ‘The traveler of to- 
lay would be loath to venture on 
pourd a boat like the original 
Washington or the Varick, yet in 
heir day they were considered little 
short of magnificent. 

From the two periaugers that 
onstituted the transport facilities 
yf the ferry # century ago has 
rown a fleet of nine of the finest 
team ferry-boats afloat. They are 
amed :—D. S. Gregory, John SW. 
Darcy, Jersey City, New York, 
Newark, New Brunswick, Hudson 
ity, New Jersey, and Princeton. 
[hey were launched in the order 
amed, the first, in 1853, and the 
ast is now nearly completed and 
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is expected to be running in Octo- 
ber. These boats are about 225 
feet long, with a tonnage of from 
850 to 1,072 tons, and they cost 
about $100,000 each. ‘The average 
time of crossing the river is seven 
minutes, and the Desbrosses Street 
boats are expected to make the 
same time as those to Cortlandt 
Street, though having one-third 
more distance to go. 

Last year 10,000,000 passengers 
and 600,000 teams crossed on the 
two ferries. a 
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The New Eddystone Lighthouse. 


The ‘‘ House Rock ” upon which 
Smeaton’s edifice stood, showing 
signs of an enfeebled foundation, 
consequent upon the incessant wear 
and beating of the ocean for 120 
years, the Corporation of the Eng- 
lish Trinity House have determin- 
ed upon the erection of a new 
structure, as already mentioned in 
the MAGAZINE, and as the exist- 
ing building has become inadequate 
for the increased and growing re- 
quirements of maritime traffic, a 
more commodious lighthouse is to 
be erected on the ‘‘ South Rock,” 
the largest in the reef, lying about 
120 feet south of the present site. 
In carrying out his plan of the 
lighthouse now about to be super- 
seded, and devising the form of . 
the structure, the trunk or “‘ bole” 
of a large oak presented itself to 
Smeaton’s imagination. Connect- 
ing with its roots the ground be- 
neath, it rises from the surface 
with a large swelling base, which, 
at the height of one diameter, is 
generally replaced by an elegant 
curve, concave to the eye, but to 
the diameter less by about one- 
third, and sometimes by half of its 
original base. Thence, its taper 
diminishing more slowly, its sides 
by degrees come into the perpen- 
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dicular, and for some height form 
a cylinder. Hence he derived his 
ideas of what the proper shape of 
a column of the greatest stability 
ought to be to resist the action of 
external violence, and upon this 
principle he raised his structure, 
his blocks of stone which represent- 
ed the roots of the tree being dove- 
tailed into the solid rock. 

The new house will be built to 
contain a light of more extensive 
radius and greater power. ‘The old 
tower is 72 feet above the level of 
high water; the new one is design- 
ed to be 130 feet above the level of 
any spring tide, so that no matter 
what storm may rage, the light will 
be in no danger of being eclipsed. 
It will have a range of 174 miles, 
and is expected to overlap the elec- 
tric light at the Lizard. Besides 
this, the tower will be considerably 
enlarged, giving nine rooms in 
place of the existing four, thus 
adding to the comforts and con- 
venience of the keepers. ‘Tenders 
were originally asked for the com- 
pletion of the designs, but all of 
them were seemingly too high, for 
the Trinity Board are themselves 
executing the work, and expect to 
complete it at a cost of between 
£60,000 and £70,000 within the 
next four years. ‘The direction of 
the undertaking is intrusted to Mr. 
J. Redmond and Mr. W. 'T. Doug- 
lass, whose father, Mr. J. N. Doug- 
lass, consulting engineer at the 
Trinity House, has prepared the de- 
signs. Already about three months 
have been spent in making the 
necessary preparations for laying 
down the foundation. ‘To do this, 


of course the tides have to be ob-. 


served, and these only permit two 
or three hours work to be accom- 
plished on any one day. Gangs of 
men are taken out in the steamship 
Hercules, originally built for ser- 
vice in erecting a lighthouse ‘at 
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San Serif, in Ceylon. These, as 
soon as the tide has receded suffi- 
ciently, are landed on the rock, 
and by means of jumpers and the 
steam rock-drill, the rock is being 
rapidly leveled down to the requis- 
ite condition. ‘To enable the men 
to work more easily, a massive dam 
has been constructed around the 
rock, and every available moment 
is now being devoted to the excava- 
tion of the ledges for receiving the 
foundation courses. The form of 
the tower will be upon Smeaton’s 
principle, and all the stones will 
be dove-tailed as in the old tower. 


< 


> 
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No Latitude on the Equator, 


Rufus Choate, in an important — 
marine assault-and-battery-at-sea — 
case, had Dick Barton, chief mate 
of the clipper ship Challenge, on — 
the stand, and badgered him so for 
about an hour, that at last Dick © 
got his salt water up, and hauled — 
by the wind to bring the keen 
Boston lawyer under his batteries. 

At the beginning of the testi- 
mony Dick had said that the night 
was ‘‘dark as it could be, and 
raining like seven bells.” , 

Suddenly Mr. Choate asked him: 

“* Was there a moon that night ?” 

hie Goya sh ee 

“* Ah, yes! a moon,—” 

“‘Did you see it ?” 

“* Not a mite.” 

“«'Then how do you know there © 
was a moon?” 

“* Nautical Almanac said so, and 
Ill believe that sooner’n than any 
lawyer in this world.” 

‘* What was the principal lumin- 
ary that night sir?” 

‘‘Binnacle lamp on board the 
Challenge.” 

«‘ Ah—you are growing sharp— 
Mr. Barton. 

‘* What in blazes have you been 
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grinding me this hour for,—to 
make me dull?” 
 * Be civil, sir. And now tell 
“me what latitude and longitude 
you crossed the equator in?” 
— Sho, you’re joking.” 
_ ‘No, sir! I am in earnest, and 
I desire you to answer me.” 

“7 shan’t.” 

** Ah—you refuse to answer, do 
you?” 

**-Yes—I can’t.” 

*‘Indeed! you are chief mate of 

a clipper ship, and unable to ans- 
wer so simple a question.” 
_ “Yes, ’tis the simplest question 
Lever wasaskedin my life. Why, 
I thought every fool of a lawyer 
knew that there ain’t no latitude 
on the equator.” 
That floored Rufus Choate. 


a 


The Shaping of a Ship, 


In preparing to build an iron 

~ vessel, it must be first decided what 
she is to do, where she is to go, 
and how she is to be moved. The 
character of the coast a ship is to 
visit determines her shape and ca- 
pacity. If she is always to keep 
in deep waters, and to follow the 
great commercial highways of the 
world, she must be built to sail in 
every sea; must be ready to en- 
counter the dangers of every cli- 
mate, hot monsoons of Indian seas 
or the freezing storms of the North 
Atlantic. If she is to visit our 
Southern ports and rivers, she 
must be flatebottomed and of light 
draught, that she may creep over 
the shallow bars in safety. If she 
is to ascend swift and narrow rivers, 
she must be short and light, that 
she may be turned about quickly. 
If she is to visit the Gulf ports, 
she must be provided with ample 
means of ventilation. and shaded 
decks. If her way leads to North- 
ern ports, she must be ready to 
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ride the tremendous seas and the 
furious gales of the North Atlantic. 
If her cargo is to be coal, she will 
assume one shape; if cotton, quite 
another. If she is to have paddles, 
she takes one form; if a screw, 
quite another. 

Having decided all this, having 
settled upon her length, depth, 
width, and capacity, and fixed the 
cost, the next step is to make the 
model. A cabinet-maker carefully 
prepares a number of pieces of 
choice wood of exactly equal thick- 
ness—say, from four to six inches 
wide, and from a yard to one and 
a half yards long. At the same 
time he selects an equal number of 
pieces of veneer of the same size, 
choosing a veneer of a dark color 
or a color contrasting with the 
other wood. These boards are 
carefully laid one over the other, 
with the veneer between each, and 
the whole is then glued together 
to make a solid block. Out of 
this block the designer shapes a 
model of one-half of the hull of 
the ship. He gives this block the 
exact shape the future ship is to 
assume when seen from the side. 
Only a half model is made, as the 
two sides of the ship will be sim- 
ply duplicates of the model. 

Hverything depends upon the 
skill of the designer. ‘The ship’s 
speed, capacity, draught, and safe- 
ty depend upon the shape he gives 
this wooden model. Men are not 
taught to make models; the good 
designer is born, not made. The 
imagination that can see the fu- 
ture ship in the block on wood, 
the sure eye that can draw the ex- 
quisite lines of bow and stern,‘the 
delicate hand that can realize these 
lines of beauty, come not by ob- 
servation. They-are gifts. 

The architect making: plans ‘of 
houses and temples has compar- 
atively an easy task. The drawing 
gives a clear idea of the appear- 
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ance of the future building, and 
his work is perfectly plain and 
simple. The marine architect 
must combine science with beauty 
of form, or, rather, his science 
must be expressed in a beautiful 
form. The model must be an 
exact copy of the ship in little. 


He must be able to point out how: 


deep the ship will sink in the wa- 
ter, how. the bows will part the 
water in front, how the displaced 
water may sweep past the sides 
and under the stern. The model 
must show how deep the screw 
will be submerged, how far the 
ship may heel over under the in- 
fluence of her sails or the waves in 
safety, and how she will be up- 
borne from momeat to moment 
on the ever-shifting waves. His 
art is the careful adjustment of 
forces one against the other, the 
weight against the flotation or 
buoyancy, the resistance of the 
water against the power of her 
screw and engines, the force of 
the waves and wind against her 
own stability. The finished model 
is full of grace and beauty; but it 
comes not from the mere blending 
of sweeping curves and swelling 
lines, but from the balance of these 
forces. It is beautiful because the 
repose of forces in equilibrium is 
always beautiful. Certainly, if 
the architect is called an artist, 
the model-maker is fully his equal. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 
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The Power of the Sea, 


Next to the action of rain and 
rivers, comes the gnawing effect of 
coast waves. The wave thunders 
against the cliff, which mocks its 
seemingly impotent rage by dash- 
ing it backward in a cloud of foam 
and spray, but itreturns again and 
again to the charge until persist- 
ency wins the day. ‘The east coast 
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of England, which has for centu- — 


ries been fast yielding to the attacks 
of the German Ocean, furnishes 
Sir C. Lyell with the majority of 
his illustrations in the interesting 


i 


= 


| 


chapters upon the action of tides — 


and currents. That eminent geolo- 
gist tells us how towns and villages, 
marked by name in old maps, now 
lie fathoms deep beneath the waves. 
In one case, which came under his 
notice, houses had within the 
memory of living men stood on 


a cliff fifty feet high, but in less — 


than half a century, houses and 
cliff were all engulfed, and sea 
water deep enough to float a frigate 
occupied their site. As many as 
twelve churches, each farther land- 


, ee 


ward than the last, have been built — 


in one parish, and all but one have © | 


been swallowed up by the sea. 


Churchyards have consequently — 


been destroyed in many places, 


the corpses and skeletons having © 


been washed out of their graves 
and floated away by the tide. 
C. Lyell himself saw human re- 
mains protruding from the cliff at 
Reculvers, in Kent, in 1861. And 
he humorously alludes to a scene 
depicted by Bewick, which, he 
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says, humerous points on that coast — 


might have suggested: the grave- 
yard of a ruined abbey, under- 
mined and almost isolated by the 
sea, with a broken tombstone in 
the foreground serving as a perch 
for the cormorants, and bearing 
the inscription, ‘‘To perpetuate 
the memory of ” one whose 
very name was obliterated, and 
whose monument was ready to fall 
into the waves. And he aptly, 
though somewhat sarcastically, 
suggests that such a tombstone 
would have been a fit tribute to 
the memory of ‘some philoso- 
pher”’ who had taught ‘the per- 
manency of existing continents,” 
the ‘era of repose,” or the ‘‘im- 
potence of modern cause.” 


Although the city of Athens was 
' founded more than sixteen centu- 
_ ries before Christ, and had attained 
_ the height of its power and glory 
during the times of the Judean 
monarchy, its name never occurs 
| in the Old Testament, simply be- 
) cause it then had no relation with 
| the Church of God. We read of it 
| only in the New Testament, where 
it is noticed in connection with 
- the labors and travels of the Apostle 
| Paul, who visited it during’ his 
second missionary tour while jour- 
neying from Thessalonica and Be- 
rea on his way to Corinth. He 
saw it only in its decline, and yet 
- as he approached its harbor from 
the sea he could not but have 
been impressed with its marvellous 
- beauty, even though Time and War 
_ had already begun to waste and de- 
stroy many of the monuments of an- 
cient wealth and genius which had 
~ made it the wonder of the world. 
— Like most of the cities of the 
_ Kast, Athens at first began to grow 
as a fortress rather than as a com- 
mercial town, having as its centre 
a huge wall of rock, called the 
- Acropolis, which rose to the height 
of six hundred feet above the sea. 
Near this were other hills, which 
were first useful as defenses and 
safe retreats in times of war, but 
which at leagth were crowned with 
magnificent temples, statues and 
public buildings which have been 
the source of admiration to other 
_ages. According to the most gen- 
erally received tradition, Cecrops, 
- sometimes represented as the head 
of an Egyptian colony, and again 
as a Pelasgian hero, came here 
and planted the germs of a city as 
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THE SEAPORTS OF THE BIBLE. 
BY REY. J. E. ROCKWELL, D. D. 


X.—ATHENS. 


early ag 1652 B. C., or about the 
time of the Exodus of Israel. The 
city at first bore the name of Ce- 
cropia from.its founder, but was 
afterward called Athene, tie Greek 
name of its patron goddess Miner- 
va, whose magnificent temples rose 
upon the Acropolis, surmounted 
by her statue which was for ages 
a landmark to the mariner as he 
approached the city from the sea, 
It is probable that the heights 
which now surround the city were 
the first points of attraction to the 
early settlers, who chose them be- 
cause of the security which they 
might afford against the assaults 
of war, and around which an agri- 
cultural population gathered. 

As the city increased, commerce 
was necessarily called in to supply 
the wants of the people and to add 
to their wealth by the exchange 
of their products for those of other 
nations, and hence it gradually 
extended its territory towards the 
sea whose flashing waters were 
visible from its heights, though 
several miles distant. On the Sa- 
ronic Gulf were three harbors, 
which in the increasing commerce 
and strength of Athens were used 
for her naval depots. Phalerum 
was the oldest of these, being near- 
est the city, and the first of the 
harbors which opened to the sailor 
as he approached Athens from the 
south. Inthe time of Themisto- 
cles, however, that far seeing states- 
man perceiving the advantages 
which the Pireus afforded, fitted 
it up asa naval station, and cov- 
ered the peninsula with magnifi- 
cent docks, forums, store-houses 
and other buildings.’ 
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On the south side was the port 
of Munichia, a small but secure 
harbor, well fortified and conve- 
nient, and on the other the land- 
locked part of the Pireus. Out of 
these harbors vast fleets of vessels 
sailed either for purposes of com- 
merce or to meet the ships of war 
of Persia, or other hostile nations, 
in the defense of their honor and 
their native land. 

The kingdom of Persia was now 
the dominant power in the world. 
But a half century had passed 
since Babylon had fallen under its 
assaults, and that great empire had 
passed away and the monarchs of 
Persia were seeking by conquest to 
subdue the Kast to their authority. 
Darius sent one of his generals 
with an army of 110,000 men to 
Greece, who were defeated by 
10,000 Athenians in the battle of 
Marathon. ‘Ten years later Xerxes 
at the head of the greatest army 
ever brought into the field, crossed 
the Hellespont on a bridge of boats 
for the invasion of Greece, sending 
at the same time a vast fleet to act 
in concert with his land forces in 
their assault upon Athens. 

Twelve hundred ships of war 


and three thousand ships of burth- 


en formed the naval power of the 
Persians, while their army num- 
pered five millions. As the army 
of Xerxes approached the city the 
people moved their wives and 
children to Salamis, and betook 
_ themselves to their fleet which had 
been built under the direction of 
Themistocles and consisted of only 
three hundred and eighty vessels. 
These first met the Persian fleet 
at Artemisium, while three hun- 
dred brave men under Leonidas 
were disputing the passage of the 
army near by, at the pass of Ther- 
mopyle. Dropping down through 
the Strait of Hubca and taking up 
their position near the island of 


s 
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Salamis, in sight of Athens now 
being plundered by the hosts 
Persia, they awaited the final as- 
sault of the vast fleet of Xerxes 
which had followed them. From 
an eminence on the coast the Per- 
sian monarch watched the progress _ 
of this great and decisive battle, - 

and saw his whole fleet ingloriously 
routed and dispersed. ‘The Greeks 
lost but forty vessels, while two- 


S 


hundred and eighty of the ships of © 


the enemy were destroyed. With _ 
the destruction of his fleet the © 
monarch returned precipitately — 
across the Hellespont, leaving his — 
troops in command of Mardonius, 
who at the head of 300,000 soldiers 
was defeated the next year at Plat- 
zea, while the remainder of the 
fleet was at the same time destroy- 
ed at Mycale. This was the acme 
of the naval and commercial great- 
ness of Athens. 

Under the rule of Themistocles 
the city was surrounded with mas- — 
sive walls, and the harbors of Mun- 
ichia and the Pirzeus were similar- 
ly defended. In order to the com- 
plete protection of the city two — 
immense walls, sixty feet in height, 
were extended from Athens to its 
ports, a distance of over four miles. 
Between these, fine carriage roads 
were built, and lines of houses 
filled up the space from the city to 
the sea. The Pirzeus was thorough- 
ly fortified, and enclosed as a dock 
within which vessels might lie in 
safety, and load and_unload with 
ease and rapidity. 

Under the rule of Pericles, who 
came into power as the successor 
of Themistocles, Athens became the 
capital of Greece, both as the cen- 
tre of political power and the seat 
of art, civilization,.and;intellectual 
culture. It was the home of genius, 
the fountain of; taste}and philoso- 
phy. very year a fleet of sixty 
vessels with three banks of oars, 
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as well as with sails, (the ancient 
‘type of modern steamships) were 
sent forth as means of training the 
people in naval science. Colonies 
were planted among the Grecian 
isles and even in Italy; magnifi- 
- cent edifices were erected and “pub- 
lic works carried forward which 
| proved a stimulus to all arts and to 
every form of business. Marble 
' was to be brought out from the 
_ quarries, and trees from the forest 
were {o be cut down and shaped 
' and carved by the busy hands of 
artisans. Gold and precious stones 
and the thousand needs of life gave 
employment to merchants, sailors, 
and ships. Thus Athens rose to 
- the height of her commercial great- 
ness, and her harbors were filled 
“with vessels brin ging in their treas- 
- ures from every part of the known 
world. The Pireeus was a scene 
of constant bustle and activity. 

The seaport was worthy the city 
_to which it owed its existence. 

There were landing places and 
- covered porticoes, meal bazaars 
-and exchanges, warehouses for corn 
- from the Black Sea, and fish mar- 
_ kets supplied daily from the Saron- 
ic Gulf, gardens and theatres and 
_ wine shops to which sailors resort- 

ed, and temples where they might 
- find altars to all the gods of their 
_ idolatrous worship. And as they 
looked eastward through the space 
enclosed by the long walls, they 
saw a continuous city leading up- 
ward towards the Acropolis and 
the Parthenon on whose summit 
stood the splendid.statue which 
formed their land-mark as they 
passed outward to the sea or re- 
turned homeward after their long 
voyages. 

The decline of Athens came after 
the Peloponnesian war, which 
with its varying fortunes was ter- 
minated by Lysander of Lacedex- 
mon, who routed their fleet at Ae- 
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gos Potamos compelling the Athen- 
ians to demolish the arsenals and 
docks at the Pirzeus, to limit their 
fleet to twelve ships, and to- agree 
to undertake no future military 
enterprises but under the command 
of the Lacedemonians. There 
was a brief struggle in after years 
to regain their former greatness. 
Stimulated by the eloquence of 
Demosthenes, the citizens sought 
to resist the rising power of Mace- 
donia under Philip, but the issue 
was unsuccessful, and Alexander 
upon the death of his father was, 
after a brief struggle, recognized 
as the leader of the Grecian States. 
And Athens at the end of the 
Macedonian power was with all of 
Greece reduced to a Roman proy- 
ince in the year 147 B. C. 

Under her new masters she re- 
mained the centre of art and sci- 
ence, and became the instructor 
of her conquerors. The young 
nobles of Rome-came there to be 
educated at her schools, and to 
study at the feet of her philogo- 
phers and masters of art. This 
was her position when Jesus Christ 
came upon earth, finished his 
work of Atonement, established 
his church and sent forth his 
Apostles to preach his Gospel to 
everycreature. Yet it was not un- 
til a visit was made to that city by 
the Apostle Paul that the Gospel 
was first preached to its inhabi- 
tants. It was on his second great 
missionary tour in which he was 
visiting Macedonia, in obedience to 
a heavenly vision, that he took a 
ship from some port in the Ther- 
maic Gulf near to Berea, whence 
after a term of successful labor he 
had been driven by the persecution 
of Jews who had aided in AEE 
him from Thessalonica. 

The incidents of that voyage have 
not been recorded, as have those 
of his journey afterwards accom- 
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plished from Cexsarea to Puteoli. 
Yet we cannot doubt that even in 
that brief sojourn on board the ship 
in which he sailed for Athens, he 
made known to its crew the pre- 
cious Gospel of Christ. If at Rome 
he could interest himself in an 
humble fugitive slave,—surely he 
must have felt an equal regard for 
the sailors who manned the ship in 
which he was a passenger, and 
whom he met at every turn in the 
ports at which he landed. We 
can, with but little aid of the imagi- 
nation, follow him in that voyage 
from Berea to Athens. 

Passing southward between the 
long island of Euboea and the 
main land, his eye must have rest- 
ed upon many a scene of classic 
and historic interest with which 
he was familiar. There was the 
pass of Thermopylae, where Leon- 
idas with his 300 Lacedzmonians 
had kept at bay the hosts of Xer- 
xes; and yonder was Marathon, 
where 10,000 Athenian troops un- 
der the command of Miltiades, beat 
back and shattered’ the vast army 
of Darius the Persian, numbering 
110,000 men who had come thither 
for the reduction of Greece. 

Leaving the island of Euboea, 
the ship soon reached the Saronic 
Gulf into which it turned, after 
passing the promontory of Sunium. 
Here stood a temple of Minerva, 
a land mark for the sailor, and an 
indication of the near approach to 
the city that had made her its 
patron, 

As the eye of the Apostle turned 
eagerly towards the shore, it must 
soon have caught sight of a glitter- 
ing object standing out on the 
Acropolis, in the wondrous glow 
of that pure atmosphere. It was 
the head of the spear in the hand 
of the colossal statue of Minerva, 
wrought out of the shields taken 
at the battle of Marathon. As the 
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ship made its way upward, th 
Apostle could not but have mark- 


ed with increasing interest each — 
object that came into view, asso- 
ciated as it was with many a thrill- 
ing history of the land he was ap- 
Yonder is the island — 


proaching. 
of Aigea, once inhabited by a race 


of brave and hardy men whose ~ 


strength was in their navy, but 
who gave themselves up to Darius 
when he demanded the submission 


of all Greece, and were finally rout- _ 


ed in a naval battle by Pericles, who 
expelled them from their homes. 
There too, is Salamis, where Ath- 
ens met and hurled back the naval 
power of Persia. And yonder lies 
the ‘Eye of Greece’ the far famed 
Athens, sadly declined as to her 
ancient glory, but yet retaining 
enough to attract to herself the 
scholars and philosophers of the 
world. 

Passing by the old ports of the 
city, now almost useless, the vessel 
at last rounded into the Piraeus, 
where might have been seen the 
corn ships from Alexandria and 
from the Black Sea, with fish- 
ing and small coasting vessels 
whose sailors were watching the 
new arrival, while groups of idlers 
stood upon the shore, to whom 
every such incident was an item of 
news that gratified for the time 
their insatiate thirst for novelty. 

As they passed through the nar- 
row passage leading into the port, 
the Apostle must have seen on 
either hand two enormous stone 
lions, which are supposed to have 
been placed there in honor of the 
battle of Marathon, and which, six- 
teen centuries afterwards, were re- 
moved to Venice, and placed on 
either side of the entrance to the 
Arsenal, with two smaller ones also 
taken from Athens. At length 
the ship comes to anchor within 
the harbor, and Paul making his 
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way to the shore, finds on every 
hand the remains of the former 
greatness and glory of the city. 
| Many of its ancient features are 
still retained. The port itself is a 
) rocky peninsula, surrounded by the 
harbors of Munichia and Phalerum 
on the one side, and the Pireus 
on the other. Though war and 
time have destroyed its buildings 
and its walls, their ruins and foun- 


_ dations still remain, and here and 


there the Apostle beholds a monu- 


ment or a statue that recalls to his 


memory some familiar legend of 
other ages. 
Though the long walls built by 
Themistocles have disappeared, and 
_ the city which once stretched to 
the sea has shrunk in its propor- 
tions, the old boundaries are still 
well defined, and the Apostle mak- 
ing his way along the same path 


_ that was once lined with houses 


and statues and public works, at 
length reaches the city, and enter- 


_ ing it by the Peiraic gate, stands 
_ amidst the old capital of Greece. 


the Gospel of Christ. 


He looks out on every hand upon 
the evidences of its ancient wealth 
- and art, and alas, of its present 
ignorance of the true God. There, 
_ where poets, and philosophers, and 
statesmen, and sages had stood, 
and given utterance to ‘‘ thoughts 
- that breathe, and words that burn,” 
_ where painters and sculptors had 
left the wondrous memorials of 
their genius, and vast crowds of 
citizens had listened to the instruc- 
tions of Plato and Socrates, and 
had been moved to deeds of noble 
daring, by orators whose names 
were every where recorded, Paul 
stood, and with his whole soul 
- stirred within him, uttered in the 
ears of the multitudes who sur- 
rounded him the blessed truths of 
«The un- 
known God,” whose altar he had 


seen as he passed upward from the 
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sea, he declared unto them,—and 
opened to their minds truths re- 
specting Jesus and the Resurrec- 
tion which none of their sages and 
philosophers had ever known. And 
the seed which was sown in that 
brief visit of the Apostle to Athens 
was not lost, for even before he left 
the place some of his hearers were 
converted. to the truth. 

The history and letters of Paul 
have left us but little more notice 
of the results of his visit there, but 
from other sources we learn that 
Christianity gradually made its 
way in Athens as elsewhere, and 
that in the fifth century the pagan 
temples were closed or destroyed, 
or dedicated to Christian worship. 
The city has had a varying for- 
tune since those early ages, now 
occupied by the Crusaders, and 
then by the Mohammedans, again 
by the Venetians, and finally by 
the Greeks, to whom it naturally 
belongs. 

The Pireeus-has shared in the 
fortunes of Athens, sinking with 
it into an insignificant village, and 
recovering from its long decline, 
now that it is once more the sea- 
port of the Grecian capital. It is 
at present the scene of consider- 
able enterprise and activity. 

A large and growing city stands 
to-day on the spot where Paul first 
stood when he visited Athens. The 
modern town contains six or seven 
thousand inhabitants, and a fair 
supply of churches and schools. 
Tn its sheltered harbor lie the ships 
of nations which were only rude 
barbarians when Paul lived, or 
which were then unknown. ‘The 
top-gear of the old Alexandrian 
corn ship has yielded to the more 
graceful outlines of modern rig- 
ging, and the steamers of all nations 
now enter the waters that were 
once crowded with ships propelled 
by oars, drawn by a hundred stal- 
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wart and sturdy sailors. Through 
eighteen centuries, time has been 
working its mighty changes by war 
and revolution, and decay, and en- 
terprise, since Paul stood on the 
deck of the ship that bore him on- 
ward, and looked out upon those 
scenes of natural beauty and _his- 
‘ toric interest. But the ‘‘UNn- 
KNOWN GoD” whom he declared 
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HOSPITAL CHRISTIANS. 


BY REY. T. L, CUYLER, D. D. 


Not hospitable Christians, who 
are usually a very good sort of peo- 
ple. But hospital Christians, who 
are about good for nothing. They 
are sick; other people see it, and 
are sorry for them, but they do not 
themselves realize their pitiable 
condition. 

The worst of it is that they are 
self-made invalids. Good people 
often suffer bodily disease by the 
visitation of God; but these dys- 
peptic Christians are sick by the 
visitation of their own sins. As 
Mr. A ’3 bloated face means a 
bottle, and young B——’s shatter- 
ed nervous system means sensual- 
ity—so the spiritual sickness of 
these ill-conditioned Christians is 
the direct result of indulged sin 
and neglected duty. Observe that 
they are not false professors who 
never had any piety to lose. They 
are Christians—not fully alive, and 
not perfectly dead. Some time ago 
they were converted and joined the 
Church of Christ; now they are 
perverted, and have come to look 
so much like ordinary sinners that 
their brethren hardly recognize 
them. Over tho door of the hos- 
pital-ward in which they are wast- 
ing their lives is the inscription— 
‘¢ Backslider.” 

It requires no profound skill to 
detect the cause of Brother A——’s 
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to the people of Athens, still lives 
and reigns; and the Gospel which | 
he preached alike to lord and peer, 
to sailor and landsman, to the ig- 
norant and the wise, still makes its — 
way to the minds and hearts of 
men, and is the “‘ wisdom and the 
power of God unto salvation to- 
every one that believeth.” 


>. 


spiritual dyspepsia, or Deacon 
antes pale, or poor Mr. C—’g_ 
fractured character, or of Madam 

D ’s hasty decline. All these 

Christian professors are out of | 
the field of active usefulness and — 
healthy enjoyment by their own — 
fault.. How can a church-member 

be healthy who never works for 
Christ? How can his digestion be 
good when he rarely touches his 
Bible, and crams himself with noth- 

ing but secular newspaper and pep- 

pery works of fiction? How can a 

man’s faith be strong when he rare 
ly enters his closet? How can his 
pulse of benevolent sympathy beat. 
warmly while he is squandering” 
hundreds on his luxuries, and be- 

grudging an occasional dollar to 
the Lord? If the eyes of any of 

these dyspeptic and diseased pro- 

fessors happen to light upon this 
paragraph, let me say to them: 
Friends! you are sick by your own 
fault, and you must be restored by 
your own efforts. Christ is your 
Physician, but you must use the 

remedies He enjoins. At present 

you are about useless to your pas- 

tor, to your church, and to your 

Master; and if you die as you are, 

you will be ashamed to ask a place ~ 
in heaven. You must get well. 
But how? 

1. You need a change of diet. 


AER 


Instead of a surfeit of newspapers 


and novels and other spiced condi- 


‘ments, give your starved soul large 
daily rations of the Bread of Life. 
When a colporteur asked a rough 


_backwoodsman if he had a Bible 
| in his house, the man rummaged 


on an upper shelf of a cupboard 


| until he found a few torn leaves of 


a Testament. ‘<I declare, stran- 


| ger!” said he, ‘‘I do need some 


more Bible; I did not know we 
was so near out!” What this illit- 
erate frontiersman put so roughly, 
is literally true of too many Chris- 
tian professors. They are sadly 
“out of Bible,” and not only of 
that, but of all sound devotional 
reading which can elevate and in- 
vigorate the soul. Nothing will 
give tone and sinew to your enfee- 
bled piety like a thorough study of 
God’s Word. All strong Christians 
are large and hungry feeders on 
the Bible. Good biographies also 
are bracing. 


2. Youneeda better atmosphere. 
Several fever patients were once 


- cured by simply carrying them out 


of the footid atmosphere of a quar- 


- antine building, and laying them 


in the pure open air. You have 


- breathed quite too long the un- 


wholesome atmosphere of Christ- 
less resorts. ‘The ball-room and 
other haunts of evening dissipation 
are as unfavorable to a Clhristian’s 
health as the heated air of Mam- 
mon’s crowded marts. One of the 
most godly merchants I am ac- 
quainted with says that he never 


dares to trust himself in the hot 


excitements of the day’s business 
without a good hour with his Bi- 
ble and with God in his closet in 
the morning. He never misses eith- 
er his church or prayer-meetings. 
Hundreds of young Christians soon 
contract a ‘‘ malarial fever” from 
deserting the prayer-room and 
plunging into a round of evening 
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gaieties. The church hospitals are 
overfull of this class of emaciated 
professors. 

3. You also need exercise. Nev- 
er will you recover your appetite 
for God’s work and ordinances— 
never will the flush of spiritual joy 
mantle your countenance, until you 
have laid hold of hard, self-denying 
work. An hour by the bedside of 
some poor sufferer in a garret— 
another hour or two in a mission- 
school every week—a pull at tem- 
perance work or some other uphill 
enterprise of benevolence, will give 
tone to your piety, and muscle to 
your prayers. You are dying of 
close confinement and _ laziness. 
The only cure for indolence is 
work; the only cure for selfishness 
is sacrifice; the only cure for un- 
belief is to shake off the ague of 
doubt by doing Christ’s bidding; 
the only cure for timidity is to 
plunge into some dreaded duty be- 
fore the chill comes on. When you 
have had a few months of health- 
ful Bible-diet and Bible-duty, you 
will feel a glow of delight in your 
whole soul. Already your Master 
is calling to you—‘“ Arise, take up 
thy bed, and walk !”—London 
Christian. 
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Work Among the Seamen, 


God was in our prayer-meeting 
last evening, doing his own gra- 
cious work. I seemed shut up to 
one passage of Scripture (Rom. iii, 
21-31). though it was not what 
I wanted for the end I had in 
view; but the result proved God’s 
wisdom. The main lesson drawn 
from it was the duty and means 
of attaining holiness—a lesson to 
Christians—whereas, I wanted a 
message to sinners. Among the 
strangers present, wasa large man, 
with rugged, but expressive, feat- 
ures, evidently a man of strong 
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powers. He sat till near the close 


of the meeting, almost motion- 
less, but plainly under deep emo- 
tions, when he started to his feet, 
and in most earnest tones spoke 
thus: “ From this hour in which 
I first enter this church, do I 
solemnly resolve to be a Christian. 
I came in here somehow this 
evening, and I feel that the preach- 
ing was all meant for me. JI am 
a great sinner—a dreadful sinner. 
My father was -a Swedenburgian 
clergyman, and my mother a very 
pious woman, and till I was seven- 
teen years old, I was trained to 
love the Bible, and walk in Chris- 
tian ways. Then I began to read 
such writers as Paine, Voltaire, 
Strauss, etc., and I plunged into 
sinful ways. Sin and woe have 
been my lot these many years, yet 
God has spared me, and I believe 
it is because he means to save my 
soul. I have suffered—I am an 
alien from my home—I was four 
years in the Union army, was shot 
through the breast at Gettysburg, 
and languished in the Libby 
prison—but I sinned on madly. 
Now I want you to pray for me. 
From this hour I set out to bea 
Christian.” His tone and whole 
manner were full of the energy of 
real decision. 
Then a member of the church 
rose and said: ‘‘The lesson of 
the evening is for me also. That 
twenty-fifth verse is especially dear 
to me, because it is the passage 
that first brought me into the 
light. Great was my joy then, 
but God took it away from me, 
because he wished to lead me into 
a larger experience—that which 
has been explained to-night. And 
now I want to say to this man 
who has spoken, that L have been 
just where he is, and I know that 
there is salvation for him. I, too, 
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was religiously trained. I, too, 
broke away from all virtue, and 
plunged into infidelity and dis- 
sipation, till I was ruined in body, 
mind, and sou]. I was drunk one | 
day, up at the What Cheer House, 
when a stranger put his hand on — 
meand said: ‘ You are foolish to” 
throw yourself away in this man- 
ner. Youcan reform, if you wish. © 
l have been a drunkard, but now 
I am a sober, happy, prosperous — 
man.’ What he said was very 
ordinary, but it moved me, and to> 
this day the tones of that voice 
sound in my ears, though I have» 
never seen the man since. Soon 
after this, aimlessly, just as this 
man has done to-night, I came 
into this room, to a prayer-meet= 
ing, and here I found salvation. 
And now for these years God has 
kept me in the path of life. And 
if he could thus keep me, though 
my mind was almost imbecile 
through strong drink, surely he” 
can help this man; and he wie 
do it.” 

Another stranger, with an Irish 
cast of countenance, was present, 
and had been very uneasy all the 
evening, changing his seat again 
and again, and standing up, so as — 
to face the speakers. He was a ~ 
little intoxicated, but clear-head- — 
ed, and now he spoke: ‘‘If you 
will let so bad a man as I am 
speak to you, I want to ask you to 
pray forme. The preacher meant 
me, and I deserve it’ all, for I am ~ 
a dreadful sinner, I am not fit to — 
speak to you, but do pray for me.” — 
He stood with his hand on the 
door, as if ready to run out. I~ 
said to him, ‘‘ We will pray for © 
you, but you must also pray for — 
yourself,” He answered quickly, 
““T can’t pray—I don’t know a | 
prayer—I was a Catholic, but now — 
I have no religion—I am too wick- — 
ed to pray, anyway, and God ~ 
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would not hear me, but he will 
hear you. You will pray for me, 
won't you ?”? When assured that 
God would certainly hear and 
answer him, if he prayed honestly 
and in the name of Jesus Christ, 
he exclaimed in a startled manner, 
““Do you believe it ?—what, such 
a sinner as I am ?” 

Then the other stranger, who 
had asked for prayer, caught him 
by the hand, and said, ‘‘ You 
must pray. Because you have 
been a fool so long, is no reason 
why you should be a fool always. 

God will save you even at the 
eleventh hour, if you will only go 
to him; but you must pray.” 
_ All this made a hum of con- 
fusion, though no harm was done; 
and I put a stop to it by asking 
some one to lead us in prayer for 
these two men. Then a brother 
offered a prayer, which we all felt 
was indited by the Spirit, and the 
meeting was closed. Surely, God 
sent these men to us that they 
might be saved. It is blessed to 
_be where God works graciously. 


——i> + > a 


Finding “ Girl’ In The Bible. 

An English town-missionary, a 
short time ago, related a remarka- 
bleincident. There was a lodging- 
house in his district which he had 
long desired to enter, but was de- 
_ terred from so doing by his friend, 
who feared that his life would be 
thereby endangered. He became at 
» length so uneasy that he determin- 
ed to risk all eonsequences and try 
to gain admission. So one day 
he gave a somewhat timid knock 
at the door, in response to which 
a coarse voice roared out, ‘‘ Who’s 
there?” and at the same moment 
a vicious-looking woman opened 
the door and ordered the man of 
_ God away. 
‘*Let him come in, and see who 
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he is and what he wants,” growled 
out the same voice. ‘The mission- 
ary walked in, and bowing politely 
to the rough-looking man whom 
he had just heard speak, said: 

**T have been visiting most of 
the houses in this neighborhood to 
read with and talk to the people 
about good things. I have passed 
your door as long as I feel I ought, 
for I wish also to talk with you 
and your lodgers.” 

«* Are you what is called a town- 
missionary?” 

“<I am sir,” was the reply. 

‘Well, then,” said the fierce- 
looking man, ‘‘sit down and hear 
what I am going to say. I will 
ask you a question out of the Bible. 
If you answer me right, you may 
call at this house and read and 
pray with us or our lodgers as often 
as you like; if you do not answer 
me right, we will tear your clothes 
off your back and tumble you neck 
and heels into the street. Now 
what do you say to that? for J am 
a man of my word.” 

The missionary was perplexed, 
but at length quietly said: 

*T will take you.” 

‘* Well, then,” said the man, 
‘here goes. Is the word girl in 
any part of the Bible? Ifso, where 
is it to be found, and how often? 
That is my question.” 

“Well, sir, the word girl is in 
the Bible, but only once, and may 
be found in the words of the 
Prophet Joel, iii: 3. The words 
are, ‘And sold a girl for wine, that 
they might drink.’ ” 

“‘ Well,” replied the man, “I 
am dead beat; I durst have bet 
five pounds you could not have 
told.” 

“And I could not have told, 
yesterday,” said the visitor, ‘For 
several days I have been praying 
that the Lord would open me a 
way into this house, and this very 
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morning, when reading the Scrip- 
tures in my family, I was surprised 
to find the word girl, and got the 
Concordance to see if it occurred 
again, and found it did not. And 
now, sir, I believe that God did 
know, and does know what will 
come to pass, and surely His hand 
is in this for my protection and 
your good.” 

The whole of the inmates were 
greatly surprised, and the incident 
has been overruled to the conver- 
sion of the man, his wife, and two 
of the lodgers.—American Wes- 
leyan. 


~~ 9am 


The Power from Above. 


When Napoleon was leading his 
army across the snowy Alps, the 
drummer of Macdonald’s corps was 
suddenly swept by a descending 
avalanche of snow into a fearful 
gulf. He sank hundreds of feet 
far out of sight beneath the icy 
crags. He still lived, and for hours 
his drumbeat was heard at inter- 
vals to let it be known he was there, 
and alive in the bottom of the 
abyss. But no human aid could 
reach him. The roll of his drum 
awoke earnest desire in the hearts 
of his old comrades, as they filed 
by on their narrow, winding paths; 
but they were obliged to leave him 
to perish, far from home, friends 
and country. Is it possible that a 
soul may be in a lost condition, 
and know it, and desire to escape 
from it, and make efforts to escape, 
and yet perish? Yes, doubtless. 
To be convinced of his lost state 
would not save. ‘l'’o beat his drum 
would not save. The sympathy of 
friends would not. What the poor 
drummer needed was a power above 
himself to lift him out. Christ, 
and he alone, meets this want, and 
salvation is possible. Nothing that 
we can do will lift us out of the 
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depths into which sin has plunged 
us. Looking to Jesus and giving 
ourselves up to his strong willing 

arms is all. This is the Faith tha 

saves. Looking to Jesus, and com- 
mitting ourselves to him. But sup- 
pose one will not look to Him? 


For The Sailors’ Magazine. 


The Wreck on the Strand. 


BY REV. CHARLES WHEELER DENISON. 


Down among the sedges lying, 
In the ledges anchored fast, 
Tides all through her, sea-winds sighing, 
Homeward voyage made, at last! 
Fierce the storms that she has weathered! 
Brave the men who walked her deck! 
Gallant flags above her gathered— 
Helpless now she lies, a wreck! 


_ prc they -eomanef Scar nme mah ware its A 


vow 


From her native land a ranger, > 
Oft she traversed foreign seas; 
Distant islands hailed the stranger, 

Far-off zephyrs gave her breeze. 3 
By what shores her keel has wafted 
Precious cargoes from all lands! 
Through what straits and breakers drafted, 
She has loosed her rudder-bands! 


fas 


Look upon her! Trace we sadly 
All her devious billow-path, 
Till we see her rushing madly 
On the lee-shore’s fearful wrath! 
Shivered, shattered, battered, stranded, 
Stripped of masts, and sails, and blocks, 
Anchorless and shroudless, landed, : 
Food for worms, among the rocks! 


Ah! what dear ones met disaster, 
Where she found this reefy home? 
When she sank, who sank still faster, 
In the cold and cruel foam? 
We may never know who perished 
Through the storm when she went down! 
Who, of hearts so fondly cherished, 
Strangled, died, as mortals drown! 


We may never walk the verges 
Where the parting spirit trod, 
Nor pursue, from death’s dark surges, 
The ascending soul to God. 
But we know, on life’s broad waters, 
God still speaks from every wave: 
‘““Ho! EARTH’S DYING SONS AND DAUGHTERS! 
CHRIST IS ON THE SEA, TO SAVE!”’ 


Man the Life Boat, Christian brother! 
Storms all round life’s ocean lower! 
Thou art saved!—O, save another! 
Tis salvation’s precious hour! 
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The Sailor's Text, 


‘BEACONS, 


_ Lighthouses are to guide—Beacons speak of danger. 
home! God has set up warning beacons along the headlands of life. 
‘‘Beware!” Write “beware” on everything!—on thy 


guage is, ‘‘Keep off!” 


heart, on thy thoughts, on thy words, on thy actions. 
Tamper not with sin,—venture not on doubtful ground,—walk 


thy destruction. 


) “« Take heed to yourselves.” —Mark xiii. 9. 


Voyager to an Eternal 
Their lan- 


Many foes are watching for 


not on the edge of the precipice,—avoid sources and scenes of temptation—evil 
haunts and evil associates—the world—the flesh—and the devil. 
Sailing along life’s sea, look to these among other Beacons which God has placed 


for thy guidance and safety :— 


“Consider thyself, lest thou also be tempted. * 


“This I say, brethren, 


“ Abstain from all appearance of evil.” 

‘Resist the devil, and he will flee from you.” 

‘‘ Watch and pray that ye enter not-into temptation.” 
—The time is short.” 


“How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation?” 
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| WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
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| | CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c 


Denmark, 
COPENHAGEN. 


Our faithful, highly esteemed, and most use- 
ful Missionary at the Sattors’ Home, Mr. C. A. 
Borew1A, availing himself of a favorable op- 
portunity, for the purpose of rest and recrea- 
‘tion made a visit during the summer to his 
native land. In the following communication, 
which is full of interest, and will be read with 
‘delight by his and our many friends and help- 
ers, he tells the story of his visit, and the en- 
\couragement he feels to dedicate himself anew 
to the work which the Lord is so signally pros- 
pering.—Ep. 

Having just arrived in safety from a 
visit to my native land, the kingdom of 
‘Denmark, I desire to return thanks to 
God for his preserving care and good- 
ness, and for his presence which I truly 
feel has been with me both in going and 
coming. I left my Danish home many 
years ago to become a seaman, then a 
wanderer from God. Since that time I 
have paid but few visits to the father- 
land, before this summer. 


This last visit has been a very pleasant 
one in many ways; first, because I found 
my relatives and friends in health, some 
of them loving the Savior, and others 
anxiously seeking him; but more especi- 
ally because I find in my beloved native 
land a great change for the better in 
regard to spiritual things, 

A Spiritual Awakening in Denmark, 

Whoever has known Denmark in the 
past, cannot fail to remark the great 
awakening that has taken place within 
a few years in the Lutheran Church. 
In a conversation with an aged Chris- 
tian, he said, ‘‘ Yes, the Lutheran 
ministers are becoming aroused, and 
when they are, they can preach, and 
their preaching is blest. We have now 
many truly converted people among the 
Lutherans, calling for deep thanksgiving 
and praise to the Lord.” 

Daring my stay in Copenhagen, which 
was only four weeks, I visited four dif- 
ferent Lutheran churches, attending di- 
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vine worship on the Sabbath day in each. 
Long before the hour of service every 
seat was occupied in the pews and in the 
aisles; even the standing room was oc- 
cupied, the crowd extending to the street 
outside the doors. But I was still more 
surprised at the simplicity and power in 
which the Gospel was presented by the 
faithful ministers of our Lord Jesus, 
and the eager attention of the dear peo- 
ple. Every eye was fixed on the preacher, 
and we could almost hear a pin drop, in 
the solemn stillness. In the congrega- 
tion were a great many young people, all 
seeming to enjoy the services; some 
faces beaming with joy and peace, others 
shedding penitent tears. I was deeply 
impressed and greatly benefited, and 
could not help praising the Lord. 


Besides the regular services on the 
Sabbath in these churches, they have 
Bible-readings on week evenings, which 
are well attended. Sabbath-school work 
is also progressing. New churches are 
going up, and God’s work indeed pros- 
pering. The labors of the two English 
evangelists Lord Rapstock and Mr. 
RAtcuirrE have been greatly blessed in 
our country. These brethren, with hearts 
filled with the love of God, have devoted 
themselves, and their ample means to 
this blessed work of going from place 
to place to tell the glad news of salva- 
tion; and though they are compelled to 
speak by an interpreter, their labors are 
very acceptable and have been greatly 
blessed, multitudes attending upon their 
preaching, which is in demonstration of 
the Spirit and with power. Tne whole 
community seems aroused to give atten- 
tion to divine things. 


Work for Seamen in Copenhagen. 


As regards religious work among sea- 
men in Copenhagen, I found, that, 
while a good deal is done by their mis- 
sion for their own seamen in other 
lands, the work at home has been very 
much neglected. Copenhagen, the capi- 
tal of Denmark, is quite a large seaport, 
the yessels in the harbor often number- 
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ing from two to four hundred, with « 
great many seamen on board, and ashore. : 
Here is a wide field for work, and yet 1 
think, nothing has been attempted for 
the spiritual benefit of these seafari Q 
people, save what has been done, onde 
doing by the American SEAMEN’s FRIEND! 
Soctrry. This Society in its earnest, far-' 
reaching work, has not overlooked Den- 
mark, For many years it has aided mis-) 
sionaries in working for seamen at this 
and other ports, and of late these efforts: 
have been especially effective. Abo at 
three years ago, the Society sent ho ne 
to Copenhagen, Mr. ANDREAS WOLLESON, | 
a native of the country, who had been: 
hopefully converted in America, and hadi 
acquired an experience in work for sea- 
men, by similar labor in the port of 
New York. He went in the spirit of 
Christ, prepared to speak in his own: 
tongue the wonderful works of God. A! 
mission-room was Hired, and services on 
the sabbath and during the week begun.. 
This room is visited by a great number 
of seamen, numbers of whom have been: 
hopefully converted. Having been priv~ 
ileged to labor with Mr. Wolleson here 
in New York, at the Sartors’ Homs, in: 
harbor, boarding houses, hospitals and 
private families, for eighteen months be- 
fore he was sent home, I learned to know 
him well and it gives me great pleasure 
to say, that I never met with a more 
faithful servant of the Lord. In his 
mission in Copenhagen, I found him, to~ 
gether with his devoted Christian wife,, 
true to the charge committed to him by 
the Society which sent him forth,—in- 
stant in season and out of season, andi 
sparing no effort to advance the kingdom: 
of Christ, in the saving of precious souls., 
I was present on several occasions at the 
evening service, and the room was alway: 
crowded, every seat being occupied, an 
sometimes the standing room also. Mrs. 
Wolleson assists her husband in the work. 
Though her eyesight is impaired, so that 
she cannot read the hymns in the even-| 
ing, yet she knows them by heart, and| 
leads the singing. 
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I observed in these meetings a deep 
ariousness, which I have not often seen 
lsewhere. Time and again at the close 
f the service, when the invitation was 
iven to those, who were anxious for 
peir souls’ salvation to stand up for 
rayer, I have seen from twenty to thirty 
se at once, as if in real earnest, and in 
lany cases they would tarry long after 
ne meeting was dismissed, for prayer 
nd conversation. 

On leaving port the sailors are sup- 
ea with bouks, tracts and testaments 
y the missionary, and kind words are 
ooken, ever urging them to give their 
e's to Jesus. Eternity alone will re- 
4 the good already done in this mis- 

on in Copenhagen, established there by 
3 AMERICAN SEAMEN’S E'RIEND SOCIETY, 

d its friends expect and believe that 
hat has been accomplished, will be but 
s the few drops before the plentiful 
1ower. 


anish Women’s Cooperation.—Their 
: Sailor’s Libraries. 
phe christian women of Copenhagen 
ce beginning to help in this work for 
vamen. They seem to have been truly 
irred by the spirit of the Lord. A 
ciety has been formed, called the 
ébenhavns Kvindeforening for Missio- 
nblandt Sdéfolk—or Women’s Society 
1 aid of Missions among Seamen, its 
pject- being to furnish vessels with li- 
Bes A specimen of these libraries 
as presented through me, to the AmzR- 
AN SEAMEN’s Faienp Society, in New 
ork. 
It consists of religious books and 
acts in various languages, enclosed in 
_ canvas bag, the handiwork of the 
dies, neatly and tastefully made and 
scorated by them, with an anchor and 
ags handsomely painted on the front. 
hese libraries are placed by Mr. Wolle- 
m in the vessels, and are hung securely 
_a convenient place. They bear evi- 
sce in the return vessels, of having 
‘en well read. 
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By special invitation I attended one 
of the meetings of this society duing 
my stay in Copenhagen. It was held at 
the house of Miss Rérby. Many ladies 
were present. The meeting was opened 
with prayer by Pastor Prior, of the Frue 
Church, and by singing. An interesting 
report was read by the Pastor, of work 
for seamen in foreign lands. Brother 
Wolleson told of his own work, and the 
great usefulness of this new enterprise, 
which the ladies had undertaken, and 
then being requested to say a few words, 
I told them ofthe great good the AmzERI- 
CAN SEAMEN’S F'RIEND Society was doing 
by furnishing vessels with libraries, and 
of the wonderful results we had already 
sean. I spoke to them of our devoted 
seamen’s missionary, who-died a short 
time ago in the Presbyterian hospital, 
in New York City, Mr. James SpeNcER, 
who through the reading of a book from 
one of these libraries at sea, was led to 
search the Scriptures, became deeply 
convinced of sin, was converted, and 
from that time gave himself to gospel 
work among his fellow seamen. I was 
able to tell of others, who through the 
reading of books at sea, had become 
Christians, proving the word of God 
to be true,—‘‘Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, for thou shalt find it after many 
days.” 


Copenhagen Sailors’ Home. 


There is a Sailors’ Home in Copenha- 
gen, which I visited several times. The 
building is very large and beautiful, 
with a nice reading-room, well supplied 
with books and reading matter, com- 
fortable appartments and baths. The 
proprietor and his wife are good people, 
—nevertheless the enterprise does not 
seem to prosper. I was told the diffi- 
culty was in its unfavorable location. 
Calling with Mr. Wolleson on Capt. 
, the chief person in organizing 
the Home, an excellent man, and truly 
anxious to have the Home made a suc- 
cess, we told him of our Home in New 
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York, connected with the Amprican SEa- 
mMEN’s F'riEnpD SocrEty, how it is situated 
and conducted, and how it prospers. 
He was much pleased to receive the 
information, and purposes to do all he 
can for the prosperity of the Home in 
Copenhagen, As he is a man of con- 
siderable influence, we doubt not a 
change for the better will be speedily 
effected. 
A Visit in Sweden. 

I made also a visit to Helsingborg, 
Sweden, where I found Rey. N. P. 
Wauustepr at his post, laboring with 
all his might. Before I left Copenhagen, 
he visited us there, at the seamen’s mis- 
sion, from whence he went back to other 
Swedish ports, refreshed for his mis- 
sionary work. 

The Outlook for Labor for Seamen. 

During my stay in Copenhagen I had 
the privilege of speaking to a number of 
christian ministers, in regard to spiri- 
tual work among seamen, v2z., Rev. Dr. 
KauLker, Pastor Prior, Pastor Evaup- 
smN, Pastor Srprn, and. Pastor Kraa. 
All seem to be men of God, with a single 
aim, viz., to advance the Kingdom of 
our Lord Jesus Christ on earth. I told 
them too, of the great work the AmERI- 
CAN SEAMEN’S F'r1END Socrmry was doing 
among the seamen throughout the whole 
world, and urged them most kindly, 
while they were laboring for their sailors 
abroad, to take hold and work with 
brotker Wolleson for the sailors at their 
own doors. They were pleased to hear 
and talk about it, and promised to come 
up to the help of the Lord in this cause. 
Rev. Dr. Kalker and Pastor Prior are 
at the head of the seamen’s mission, and 
Pastor Prior has visited the mission 
several times and preached there. Their 
feeling was that there were ample spiri- 
tual privileges provided in the numer- 
ous churches, 
grace throughout the cily. But I tried 
to show them, that these seafaring peo- 
ple for obvious reasons, would not go 


and various means of 
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out of their way to seek for themselves 
the religious influence they needed,— 
that the gospel must be brought to 
them. Christian workers must go down 
to their haunts, on board the vessels, 
into the boarding houses, and carry in 
their hands directly to them the Word 
of Life. They seemed to feel the force 
of this reasoning, and we can but hope 
that good will result. 


Acknowledgements. 
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On board the steamer Anchoria, of 
the Anchor line, the vessel in which I 
sailed across the Atlantic, going and 
coming, I was very kindly treated. I 
can speak of captain, officers and crew, 
not only as able in every department, 
but as perfect gentlemen. Having quite 
a number of passengers, who could not 
speak English, I was often called on to 
act as interpreter. Oa my arrival in 
Glasgow and Leith, and on my way to 
and from Norway and Denmark, every 
attention was paid to me by the German 
agent, Mr. R , and also by the pro- 
prietor of the Temperance Hotel, in Glas- 
gow, where I stopped for afew days. 
Religious service was held on the. 
steamer, private religious conversations 
had with the passengers and sailors, tracts 
were distributed, and I trast the blessing 
of God will follow these efforts for his 
glory. 


C. A, BorELuaA. 
Sailors’ Home, 
New York, Oct. 16th, 1879. 


Antwerp, | 


BELGIUM, 


Rey. Dr, A. G. VeRMILYE, our chap-- 
lain, writes, Oct. 1st, as follows:—‘ My 
letters of past dates have informed you| 
how I found the Bethel affairs on my ar-| 
rival six months ago, what steps I was} 
taking to remove long standing diffi-} 
culties, and the success I was meeting; 
with in the efforts to do so. Now, att 
the end of six months, I am able to re-| 


sort the good and quiet working of the 
arrangement made, with excellent indi- 
cations for the future. Such remnants 
‘of the old trouble as showed themselves 
in reducing things to order, have been 
got along with. The new Committee has 
lately been making needed repairs to the 
‘Bethel, and arranging ways of interest- 
ing seamen in it for the winter. I hope 
and believe we shall be able to work to- 
gether, without friction or trouble. The 
religious work is reserved for the Chap- 
Jain appointed by you and by the British 
Society in turn. Our Sunday services 
have been most excellently attended, 
pele occasionally we have had as many 
= thirty or forty remain to the short 
prayer meeting at the close of the even- 
ing service. On Monday evening, too, 
we have had some good meetings and 
well attended. I have been surprised .to 
find how many British seamen are Christ- 
jans, seamen of all grades; and certainly 
it has been a great pleasure to hear some 
of them pray. One can tell at once 
what a number of Wesleyans there are 
among them. These men have been 
converted in different places and under 
different influences, —one of them told me 
he was converted in Egypt, another at 
Bombay, but it is the same Gospel they 
profess:—the same faith comes out in 
their prayers, and they all seem to know 
Moody and Sankey’s hymns. The other 
evening there were fourteen negroes at 
the service, and some of the pleasantest 
prayers have occasionally been made by 
negroes, stewards some of them, and 
some common sailors. These latter it is 
difficult tc know how to reach,—paid off 
on landing, they,disappear, to be shipped 
again in a few days. The system of one 
ship seemed to me tobe admirable. The 
captain was in connection with a Lon- 
don society, as a Bethel ship. He had 
preaching-desk, melodeon, hymn books, 
and a small instruction room. Where 
it can be done, this is taking the Bethel 
to sea with them, and may lead them to 
seek it when they come ashore. 
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-with Christ, which is 
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‘* Antwerp is the third port in Europe, 
ranking next after London and Liver- 
pool. It differs widely from them, how- 
ever, in religious matters, Here Sunday 
is fete day, the day for regattas, theatres, 
concerts, parades, and the like. We do, 
however, get a Sunday at the Bethel, 
with some from the land, and a constant- 
ly changing audience from the sea; 
while our hope is, also, to make it the 
center of influences for the good of sea- 
men. Lately we have lost much in the - 
absence of our most excellent colporteur, 
Mr, Joan Ham, whom a fall on the 
dock has laid up sick for more than a 
month with a dangerous abscess. He 
will, I hope, return soon, and that be- 
tween us we may be able to work to good 
purpose. Certainly matters looks better 
than they have for a long time.” 

ee eee ae 


New York City. 


In July, August and September, Mr. 
Dewitt C. SLATEB, missionary, made 419 
visits to Sailors’ Boarding Houses, 1,038 
to vessels, 15 to Hospitals, and held 93 
religious services, and he speaks of 
this labor as renewedly “‘ graciously, and 
signally blessed of the Lord.” We 
quote :— 

“During one of my visits to the Hos- 
pital, a young Swedish sailor, a con- 
sumptive, ‘about to depart and be 
far better,’ to 
whom I gave a Swedish and English 
Testament, (in one), on a previous visit, 
said to me,—‘‘My anchor takes hold 
within the vail.” 

Tne last meeting held at our Tomp- 
kins Street Mission, previous to our re- 
moval to the Room, corner Mangin and 
Browme Streets, was one of success, and 
great spiritual interest. Two young sea- 
men came forward and kneeled in prayer. 
We helieve that before the meeting 
closed. they received a change of heart. 
Since first opening the Tompkins Street 
Mission, (about seventeen months ago), 
I have kept a list of the names of forty 
seamen and others, who were converted 
during the mission meetings. Of these 
there are twenty, whose whereabouts I 
know, and who still are faithful chris- 
tians, attend the meetings and are active 
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workers in the cause of Christ. Some 
have become members of churche:.” 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., NAVY YARD. 

A correspondent, writing of a recent 
service at the chapel on Cob Dock, under 
the care of our Missionary, Mr. T. D. 
WILLIAMS, says :—‘‘ Last Sabbath, a 
most earnest, kind and impressive ser- 
mon was preached to the two hundred 
and thirty seamen there assembled, by 
Rey. Hatsty W. Knapp, who followed 
the sea himself for some years, and has 
a brother who devoted his whole life to 
that profession. Mr. Knapp has a mes- 
sage to deliver, and delivers it without a 
moment’s hesitancy, without a thought 
of self or anything else, save a most 
warm-hearted desire to win his hearers 
to their own highest good. His text 
was the demon’s remonstrance through 
the man of whom they had taken pos- 
session, ‘‘What have Ito do with Thee, 
Jesus, Thou Son of the Most High God ? 
I adjure Thee by God, that Thou tor- 
ment me not!’ He spoke for a moment 
on the various devils that reign in the 
human heart, and to whom the reproofs, 
and the pity of Christ are nothing but a 
vexation and torment, especially the 
devil of Rum, then passed on to two 
points, which were taken up in order: 
1st.— Every man on earth has something 
to do with Christ, whether he will or 
no. He may shun his mates, or his 
lieutenants, but can never escape the eye 
of, nor responsibility to the Captain. 
2nd.—Is Christ and his ways, his mes- 
sengers and his invitations, a torment 
tous? The discourse elicited breathless 
attention, and as the speaker portrayed 
the grand opportunity every sailor had 
to bear witness for Christ among his 
mates, as he shipped from vessel to ves- 
sel,—assuring them that there never yet 
were men on sea or land so bad, that 
they did not soon tire of ridiculing a 
thoroughly consistent christian boy or 
man,—there were many moist eyes about 
the room, and full confirmation of that 
statement. 
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‘While singing the last hymn, sitting, — 
Mr. Knapp invited any who felt desir-— 
ous to work with and for Christ, and 
who would like to be specially re-— 
membered in prayer, to rise. Highteen 
did so. ; 

‘““It was very gratifying on the above 
occasion, to see Commodore NicHoLtson 
and his lady, and Captain GHERARDI, — 
of the Colorado, in attendance. What- 
ever may be earthly distinctions, it must 
be humanizing and Christianizing to 
come together in acknowledgment of — 
common needs, and a call upon the One — 


Father to supply them.” : 
—__—» -»—____ 
Boston, Mass. oe 


From the Chelsea Hospital, Captain — 
ANDREW BARTLETT, missionary, writes: - 

‘“*We have had more men in the hos- — 
pital, last quarter, and more religious 
interest, than for a long time past. 
Two weeks ago, two suilors, one an ; 
Italian, one an American,—last week 
a German, and this week a Portugese, 
left us to tell their countrymen and the — 
world, what Christ has done for them. 
Two other sailors, one of whom was here 
twelve years ago, the other a nurse here, 
seven years since, came to tell us, that 
the seed sown while here, has taken — 
root, and that they have been saved. 


‘These results encourage us in our work. 


Pray for us !” 


—__ 0 <= 


Reviving the Memory of the 


Fathers, 


Compass and Chart, (uondon, Eng.), — 
in its issue for October. publishes the 
following record of Meetings ina Room 
in Cherry Street, New York, in 1820. 

‘A Society has been formed in the city 
of New York for the purpose of promot- 
ing the best temporal and spiritual in- 
terests of seamen. It consists of mer- 
chants, ship-masters, and others, who 
considering that seamen, from their con- — 
stant change of place, are not in a posi- — 
tion to make the arrangement for them- 
selves, have concluded to build a marin- 
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ers’ church, and supply seafaring men 
with the regular preaching of the gospel. 
It is believed that this worthy class of 

the community will hail with joy this 
new era in their history; and will be 
glad to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity of the regular worship of that 
God whose protection and mercy they 
are so often called to notice with grati- 
tude. The subscription for the church 

is already in successful progress, and it 

is hoped that its foundation will be laid 
early in the spring. Jn the meantime a 
spacious room has been fitted up at 
No. 87 Cherry-Street, where all seamen 
are invited to attend every Sabbath, and 
where they will meet a hearty welcome, 
The hours are half-past ten in the morn- 
ing, and half-past six in the evening. 
Those who have families are invited to 
bring them ; and are informed that a 
Sunday-school is opened for their chil- 
dren, at two p. m. on every Sabbath, at 
the above-mentioned place.” 


| Compass and Chart then adds:— 
What has grown out of that Sailors’ 
Society and the Cherry-street meeting 
since 1820? Now it is 1879. Only last 
year we were in this very Cherry-street, 
and stayed at the Sailors’ Home. Here 
_we saw after all these years what the 
grace of God is still doing for seamen. 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander conduct this 
Home with wonderful tact, patience, 
and perseverance. Mrs, Alexander goes 
among the men herself, and makes them 
feel at home. Religious meetings are 
daily held in the little chapel in the 
building, and the faithful and earnest 
missionary, Mr. Borella, resides also in 
the Home, and is constantly ministering 
to the men. We are glad to find that 
this old building, which has done such 
glorious service for New York, is to be 
rebuilt and greatly enlarged as a Memo- 
rial of the Semi-centenary of the Amurt- 
CAN SEAMEN’S I'rteyp Socigty. Tor fifty 
years this Society has not only sustained 
this Home from its origin, but has done 
a truly international work. It has sent 
chaplains to home and foreign ports. 
It has at a cost of thowsands of pounds, 
since 1828, kept the cause of the sailor 
vividly before the American churehes 
and nation by its well-conducted Maga- 
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zine. It has been ahead of all other 
societies in the extent of its Floating 
Libraries, haying sent out to April, 
1879, no less than 6,502. This Society 
owes very much, ist, to the fact that so 
many Christian ship-owners and mer- 
chants, with ministers of the city, have 
given their time and thought, and at- 
tended regularly the monthly meeting 
of the executive; and 2nd, that the 
churches and Sabbath-schools of the 
States have found so large a place {or it 
in the sphere of their charitable opera- 
tions. We send a message to it accross 
the sea, and say,—‘‘ Go forward, and the 
Lord be with you !” 


An Old Subject Freshly Illustrated, 


We have spoken again and again, in 
the Magazinze, of the preservation of 
many of our Loan Libraries to a good 
old age. During September, among the 
reshipments of second-hand libraries, 
at our Rooms in New York and Boston, 
we sent out Libraries Nos. 61, 297, 1,201, 
5.581. The first (No. 61) went out from 
Boston, in 1859, having been provided 
by Mrs. Zadock Rogers of Lowell, Mass., 
—on the bark Wight, with 12 men in the 
crew. Soon the Captain wrote of it:— 

“Truly God has done great things. 
We commenced our voyage by imploring 
His Spirit to be with us, and appointed 
three nights in the week for prayer- 
meetings. Great interest was felt in 
them. I then appointed a meeting for 
every night. We have had a blessing. 
Every soul in the forecastle is earnestly 
seeking the way of life, or rejoicing in 
hope. | believe Eternity alone will re- 
veal the good which the Library has 
done.” 

Our Boston Secretary adds to the above, 
the statement that the Library has been 
heard from six times since its first ship- 
ment, and that it has been useful in 
every voyage. ‘‘A whole page of my 
book is covered with reports from it.” 

Library No. 297 was given by the Boys’ 
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Missionary Society and Juvenile Hesh- 
born Society, S. P. Cook, Secretary, 
Keene, N. H., in 1860. It went to sea 
in the U. 8. ship Gem, 80 men, and was 
much used. They had prayers on board 
the vessel, the man who led them was 
called the ‘little Methodist preacher.” 
He stood his ground and did much good. 

Library No. 1,201, also reshipped in 
September, appeared at our Rooms, then, 
for the first time since its original ship- 
ment, in 1864, That was provided by the 
8. S. of First Congregational Church in 
Danbury, Conn., and after a little re- 
furbishing, has now gone out in good 
order. on the brig Arcot of Machias, Me., 
for Fernandina, Fla. 

So, No. 3,581, contributed by the S. S. 
of Presbyterian church at Sweden, N. Y., 
and first sent out in 1870, has just re- 
turned to us, and gone out again, to hold 
on its way, with these and other Libra- 
ries which were furnished to the men of 
the sea, many years ago. ‘Truly there is 
nothing indestructible in a real instru- 
ment for spiritual good. 


—_—> 0 - 


A Quick Return, 

In January of the present year, we 
placed Loan Library No. 6,553 on the 
barkentine Hlinor Vernon, of New 
York, for New Zealand, with fifteen men 
in her crew. It was provided by four 
little girls in class No. 28, in the 
Laneaster, Hrie County, N. Y., Pres- 
byterian S. S.—‘‘Flora,” “Fanny,” 
“Nora,” and ‘‘ Hattie,” and they sent. it 
out with a printed statement, which was 
placed in each book,—that they would be 
glad to hear of any good accomplished 
by the library, which was their Christ- 
mas Thank-offering. Here is the first 
response, as below, written after a pas- 
sage out and back. 


‘“ New York, Oct. 21st, 1879. 
To the American Seamen’s Friend Soc’y : 


We think that your Society is the 
means of doing a great deal of good. 
The Library which you so kindly sent 
us, No, 6,553, has been perused by offi= 
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cers and men with a great deal of pleas- 
ure, and I hope with profit. We give 
our earnest thanks to the Sabbath-school 
class who packed them for us,—also to 


yourselves. 
J. H. Corp, 
Master Barkentine Zlinor Vernon.” 


<> +--< 


How One More was Saved, 

A seaman, writing to our missionary 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, from the 
Mare Island (Cal.) U. S. Navy Yard, 
July 24th, 1879, says: 

“Tt is due to you that I should tell you 
what a reformation has been effected, in 
my case, by your means. I once held a 
good position in the city of New York, 
both socially and financially speaking, 
and had a happy home; (ah, so happy), 
but I was stricken to the heart by the 
loss of a wife who was completely idol- 
ized, In fact it was simply adoration on 
my part, and I lost her, and with her 
my whole aim and hope in life. My reck- 
lessness soon brought me down very low 
indeed, until even I, in my sober and 
lucid moments began to see that it was 
necessary that there should be a limit to 
my downward career, or it would soon 
carry me completely to ruin. Then I re- 
solved to enter the navy, where I knew 
that for a time at least, there would be no 
temptation for me to withstand. There 
I met you. Fora long time I held aloof, 
and was deaf to all arguments on the 
subject of attending your pleasant meet- 
ings; finally I releuted so far as to at- 
tend once in a while, and was compelled 
in spite of myself at last to attend regu- 
larly, so great was the interest excited 
by the attempts to lead such fallen crea- 
tures as myself into the paths of sobriety 
and usefulness. Soon came the final 
struggle as to whether I should sign the 
total abstinence pledge, but common 
sense, or something else, I don’t know 
what it was, prevailed, and I did sign it 
and the victory was won. 

Now I do not intend to preach a tem- 
perance sermon. I would say however 
to the little lodge of Good Templars 
which has been established on the Cob 
Dock, that you are now bound by the 
most sacred ties to fulfill your duties as 
Templars, and assure you that it is not 
by holding meetings in your comfortable 
little room, that these are fulfilled. Let 
your influence be felt individually, out- 
side, in the social lives in which you are 
called upon to take part, and make an 
active effort to show to the world what a 


Ze 
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noble institution the ‘‘ Temple of Free- 


dom” is;—a freedom from the most ab- 


ject slavery in the universe; more de- 


stroying in its effects than ordinary hu- 


man bondage can be, for it leaves no 


‘hope in this world, and none for the 


future. It is not either by cccasionally 
asking a friend whom you respect, to 
join your lodge, that you can hope to 
accomplish the ends for which you are 
banded together, but you are to strike at 
the root, and reform the fallen. Per- 
haps you may be the happy means of re- 
storing one who has lost all hope, and 
bring him back to a sense of his respon- 
sibility as a human being. WwW. W 


— <> 


Business of the U. S. Shipping Com- 
missioner’s Office. 

During the month of September, says 
the American Ship, the crews of 86 ves- 
sels were shipped at the U. 8. Shipping 
Commissioner’s, in this city, $21,249 be- 
ing paid to those of the seamen who re- 
quired advance wages, and 322 shipped 
without advance. There were 76 crews 
paid off, the entire pay-roll amounting 
to $58,826.20. The supply of seamen, 
at present, barely meets the demand, 
wages ruling from $13 to $18 per month, 
according to the character of the voyage. 


“Baxter's Call” Still Working. 


“A few days since,” says The Bethel 
Flag, for October, ‘‘a sailor came to me, 
saying by his shining face, ‘I am so hap- 
py I do not know what to do with my- 
self.’ On being asked what was the in- 
strumentality of this great change, from 
a life of profanity, drunkenness and 
filthiness, to one of prayer and praise, he 
gave this narrative :— 

“One day, upon the sea, I felt very un- 
happy. I did not know what to do with 
myself. Finally T went to my chest, at 
the bottom of which I spied a book. I 
thought I would open it. I did so, and 
a sentence struck my eye; it attracted 
me; I read on and on, until I began to 
feel that I was a sinner, and that I must 
pray. I prayed and read, and read and 
prayed—went to the Bible, to my knees, 
to the book, and again to my knees, 
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‘Finally, as I believe, God, through 
Christ, spoke peace to me. That book 


was ‘ Baxter’s Call,’ 

Soon after he had finished his narra- 
tive, another sailor came in and said, 
‘There is one book I want before I go to 
sea again.’ What is that? ‘The Sailor’s 
Companion.’ 

‘Therefore, reader, let us keep good 
books circulating, both on the sea and 
on the land! 


———- a 


Position of the Principal Planets for 
November, 1879, 


Mercury is an evening star setting on 
the Ist, at 5h. 29m., and south of west 
27° 51/; is in conjunction with the Moon 
on the forenoon of the 15th, at 7h. 19m., 
being 18’ north; is at its greatest brill- 
ianecy on the 17th, and sets on the even- 
ing of this day at 5h. 39m., and south of 
west 34° 27/; is at its greatest elonga- 
tion on the evening of the 20th, at 11 
o’clock, being 22° 5/ east of the sun; is 
stationary among the stars in Serpen- 
tarius on the morning of the 380th, at 
6 o’clock. 

Venus is & morning star rising on the 
1st, at 3h. 18m., and south of east 29/; 
is in conjunction with the Moon on the 
evening of the 10th, at Sh. 4m., being 
5° 36/ north. 

Mars crosses the meridian on the 
morning of the Ist, at 47m. past mid- 
night, being 18° 22/ north of the equator; 
is twice in conjunetion with the Moon 
during this month, once at 4m. past 
noon on the 1st, being 4° 39/ south, and 
then again at 8m. past noon on the 27th, 
being 3° 47/ south; is in opposition with 
the sun on the afternoon of the 12th, at 
3h. 8m. At this time it is at its great- 
est brilliancy. 

JUPITER crosses the meridian on the 
evening of the 1st, at 7h. 87m., being 
11° 41’ north of the equator; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the morning 
of the 21st, at 4b. 138m., being 5° 30/ 
south; is in quadrature with the Sun on 
the afternoon of the 26th, at 2h, 52m., 
and during the remainder of the month 
is considered as an evening star. 

SatuRN crosses the meridian on the 
evening of the Ist, at 9h. 58m., being 
1° 87/ north of the equator; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the morning 
of the 24th, at 3h. 44m., being 8° 26/ 
south. 


NV. Y. University. R. H. B. 
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Marine Disasters in September, 
1879, 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the month, was 
27, of which 16 were wrecked, 2 abandoned, 1 
sunk by collision, 3 foundered, and 5 are miss- 
ing. The list comprises 2 ships, 7 barks, 2 brigs, 
and 15 schooners, and their total value, exclu- 
sive of cargoes, is estimated at $350,00 0. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports, desti- 
nations, &c. Those indicated by a w were 
wrecked, a abandoned, sc sunk by collision, f 
foundered, and m missing. 


SHIPS, 


Frank F. Curling, f. from Liverpool for Callao. 
Langdale, w. from San Francisco for Liverpool. 


: BARKS. 
Rose Schneider, m. from Bull River for Belfast, 


Ireland. 
Broderfolket, w. from Calais for Baltimore. 
Ivanhoe, w. from Melbourne for S, Francisco. 
Natrona, m. from Ivigtut for Philadelphia. 
Stanley, w. from Honfleur for Baltimore. 
Nef, w. from Flensborg for New York. 
KE. L, Partridge, a. from Liverpool for Matanzas. 


BRIGS. 


Helen, w. from Turk’s Island for Boston. 
Geo. Harris, w. from Boston for Pensacola. 


SCHOONERS. 


Henry Adelbert, w. from Kennebec for Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Helen M. Condon, m. from Philadelphia for 
Gloucester. 
Chas. Gaskell, w. from W. Point, Va. 
Courser, w. from San Francisco for Pt. Towns- 
“end. 
Mars Hill, w. from Wood Pt., N. B. for N. York. 
Jas. Veldren, f. of Tuckerton, N. Ji 
A. R. Weeks, s c. from Baltimore for Boston. 
Jacob Birdsall, w. of New York. 
Gentile, w, (Near Soutbport, Me.) 
Leonora. m. from Galveston for B’rw’k Bay, La. 
Emilie Franzen, w. from San Francisco. 
J. iS WES f. from Philadelphia for Marble- 
hea 
Wee Sims, a. from Chickahominy for New 
ork. 
Planet, w. from Newburyport for Bangor. 
1D, Davidson, w. from Annisquam for N. York. 
Catherine Royal, m.from Glace Bay for Boston. 


The Bureau Veritas publishes the following 
statistics of vessels of all nationalities reported 
lost during the month of 
Avaust, 1879, 

Sailing Vessels ;—38 English, 26 American, 10 
French, 7 Italian, 6 German, 6 Norwegian, 2 
Austrian, 2 Dutch, 2 Portuguese, 1 Danish, 1 
Greek, 1 Swedish, 5 of which the ‘nationality i is 
unknown; total, 107. In this number are in- 
cluded 12 vessels reported missing. 

Steamers :—5 English, 1 Belgian, Peat ub 
French, 1 Dutch, 1 Portuguese; total, 1 


<< 


Receipts for September, 1879, 


MAINE. 
Castine, Estate of Samuel Adams, by 


eet Philbrook, ex........-++++.+.$800 00 
New HAMPSHIRE. 
Laconia, Cong. church......... Abe). last 


Manchester, Jasper P. George, for lib’y 20 00 - 
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a Estate of Dea. Abel Baker, per 
A. W. Baker and J. S. Parmenter, 


ex’s. were erect ees ce ee eseeeeecrese 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Athol, Estate of Goodel Goddard, by 
F. J. Benjamin, ex , 69% on $50... 
Boston, bark Jesse Rylnas, Capt. Adams 
Bark Woodside, Capt. Montgomery. 
Schr. Priscilla Scribner, Capt. Dasey 
Schr. Bay State, Capt. "Baker....-++ 
Ship Game Cock, Capt. Hardy....... 
Enfield, Cong. church ose ee ee 
Falmouth, Cong. S. 8., in full, for lib’ a 
Franklin, Cong. church......- 
Georgetown, Memorial church....+ Soe 
Holbrook, Bequest of E. N. H......... 
Bequest of K. E. N 
Newton, Mrs. G.S. Harwood. 


Northampton, Edwards ch,afriend.. 5 00 
Salem, South church §. §., for lib’ Yeo. 20:00 
South "Abington, Cong. church, add’l.. 5 00 
Sudbury, Union church....-.ss.ceeeee. 15 00 
West Boxford, Cong. church. siaeuiecwet) auc acd 
CONNECTICUT. 
Darieoni ie, Friends, per J. D. Bige- Wee 
New Haven, 3rd Cong. church......... 19 00 
New London, Trust Estate of Henry 
P. Haven, late of New London..... 500 00 
SG ACMA CHS cc teciep se ame eine iaatele a 20 45 
Norwich. Estate of Samuel C. Morgan 400 00 
Plantsville, Cong church............ -. 30 00 
Southbury, Cone Charch'S: Sic<.cnsiciue eee 
Stratford, 1st Cong. church............ 20 18 
Thomaston, Cong. church..... pisinetaree LALO 
Westbrook. a friend. to const. Mr. A. 
A. Cluff, of New Haven, Ct., L. M. 30 00 
Wethersfield, Mrs. F. Warner's S. < 
class, for lib’ Wesoosonosqcooriees seves’ 2000 
New York. 
Brooklyn, John D. Fish, two libraries 
for Edith B., and E, Mildred Fish. 40 00 
Puritan church, Mr. W. J. Mann, 
SIMGQSTING Ieicte cr alee nite ae sini see senso 9 65 
Buffalo, Lafayette St. Pres. church, ... 63 50 
Mndividuglsass cen arinecsieduen Sasinemains) EUG 
Rev. Wm_ Reid....... APSR eSHOnE Peery eet kl) 
Clifton, Meth. church........-...ssie.e5 10°92 
Cortland, Pres. church... <c+.<..: wigiowleleine CONC) 
Coxsackie, 2nd Ref. ch, of “wh. $20, 
from Mr. P. H. Silvester, for lib’y. 30 22 
Millbrook, The mite box of Millbrook 
Parsonage, LOM EDTLALY~ «csi saenie 20 39 
New York City, Mrs. Anson Dodge, for 
lib’y, in memory of Arthur Dain- 
POTIDC) Cnr erates tne slerasniereie aysieteitereysielaleieraes 20 00 
Capt. D. W. Chester, ship Deere 15 00 
Capt. J. Potter, bark Chignecto... 5 00 
Cus 8 COvsteereenseens eral arate Ser oti!) 
AD LTV OIG are ainiaiele Wels cle siete laieeie 1 00 
Phelps, Pres. church....... 8 50 
Caiptc: WinHiG visas auiatanars create star : 1 00 
Poughkeepsie, 2nd Ref. church........ 26 00 
Miss A_L. Van Rensselaer, in part, 
Lorslibremyie. sack abies pertastals cle cents 5 00 
Rochester, Rev. H C. Riggs and fami- 
Lys Horiba tyre icectens eleeencte - 20 00 
Saugerties, Ref. ch. 8. S., for lib’ ssa, 20 00 
Jobn Kiersted........... Riis emelsiotats --- 30 00 
Spencer, Presi: churchi.cacees cslscicjoeure 12 00 
Beths Bawalion ns cictecisisisictoret starters eee 10 85 
Utica, Westminster. Pres. church and 
Presbytery, of UWibiGassccs<0+ns) ie cOuO0 
Wyoming, Ist Pres. church............ 5 96 
OHIO, 
Richmond, James Butcher............ 100 
New Mexico, 
Saccoro, M. Matthewson............... 5 00 
$2,613 95 
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Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days.—Ece. II: 1. 


God Is Not A Merchant, 


Once there was a poor woman stand- 
ing before the window of a royal con- 
servatory which looked into the public 
street. It was the dead of winter; and 
no flowers were to be seen in the gardens, 
and no fruit on the trees. But, in the 
hot-house, a splendid bunch of grapes 
hung from the glass ceiling, basking in 
the bright winter sun; and the poor 
woman gazed at it till the water came in- 
to her mouth, and she sighed, — 

“‘Oh, I wish I could take it to my sick 
darling!” She went homeand sat down 
to her spinning-wheel, and wrought day 
and night until she had earned half a 
crown. She then went tothe king’s 
gardener, and offered that sum for the 
bunch of grapes; but the gardener re- 
ceived her unkindly, and told her not to 
come again. She returned home, and 
looked round” her little cottage to see 
whether there was anything she could 
dispense with. It was a severe winter; 
yet she thought she could do without a 
blanket for a week or two; so she got 
another half crown, and went to the 
king’s gardener. and now offered him 
five shillings. But the gardener scolded 
her, and took her by the arm rather 
roughly, and turned her out. It just 


happened, however, that the king’s 
daughter was near at hand; and when 
she heard the angry words of the garden- 
er, and the crying of the woman, she 
came up, and inquired into the matter. 
When the poor woman had told her 
story, the noble princess said with a 
smile, — 

“‘My dear woman, you were mistaken. 
My father is not:a merchant, but a king: 
his business is, not to sel/, but to give.” 
Whereupon she plucked the bunch from 
the vine, and gently dropped it into the 
woman’s apron. So the woman obtained 
as a free gift what the labor of many 
days and nights had proved unable to. 
procure. 

The salvation of the soul is the great- 
est treasure you can desire. But you 
cannot buy it with all the riches of the 
world, with all the prayers you could 
pray, with all the alms you could bestow, 
with al! the useful works you could per- 
form, during a life as long as Methuse- 
lah’s. The fact is, your soul’s salvation 
is in the hands of a King, and not of a 
Merchant. If you receive it at all, it 
must be as a gift; for you never can buy 
it. 

Children, is not this joyful news? 
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God invites you to come and buy: but 
he knows that you have no money that 
can purchase what your soul needs; and 
so he adds, ‘‘ without money, and with- 
out price.” How kind!—London S. S. 
Messenger. 


Bread Upon The Waters, 


Nearly half a century ago, long before 
railroads were invented, a stage coach 
used to run every day between Glasgow 
and Greenock, in Scotland. One day a 
lady who was traveling in this coach, 
noticed a boy walking barefooted, and 
looking very tired as he struggled to get 
along. She asked the coachman to take 
him up and give him a seat, and she 
would pay for it. When they arrived 
at the inn at Greenock, which is a sea- 
port town, she asked the boy what he 
had come there for. He said he wished 
to be a sailor and hoped some of the 
captains would engage him. She gave 
him half-a-crown, wished him success, 
and told him to be a good boy, and try 
to love and serve God. 

After this twenty years passed away. 
One afternoon the coach was going along 
that same road, returning to Glasgow. 
Among the passengers was a sea-captain. 
When they reached about the same spot 
just above referred to, the captain ob- 
served an old lady on the road, walking 
very slowly, and looking very tired and 
weary. He asked the driver to put her 
in the coach, as there was au empty seat, 
and he would pay forher, Shortly after, 
as they were changing horses, all the 
passengers got out except the captain 
and the old lady. As lhey were alone, 
the lady thanked the captain for his 
kindness in giving her a seat, as she was 
unable to pay for one. He said he had 
always felt a pity for poor tired foot- 
travelers, for twenty years ago, when he 
was a poor boy traveling on foot, near 
this. place, some kind-hearted lady, 
ordered the coachman to take him up, 
and paid for his seat, ‘I remember that 
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very well,” said she, ‘‘for I am that 
lady; but my condition is very much 
changed. Then I was very well off, but 
now I am reduced to poverty by the bad 
conduct of a prodigal son.” 

Then the captain shook hands with 
her, and said how glad he was to see her. 
“‘T have been very successful,” said he, 
‘“‘and am now going home to live on my 
fortune; and now my good friend, I will 
settle twenty-five pounds (¢. e., a hun- 
dred dollars) upon you every year, as 
long as you live.” God paid her back . 
again, more than a hundred fold, what i 
she gave in pity to that poor boy.—Dr. 
Newton's ‘* Best Loan.” . 

eS 


For the Life Boat. 


“Only A Sailor !”” 


“*Go speak to that lad on yonder cart,— 
He is going to sea with a heavy heart ; 
Without a penny. without a friend,— 
No one to care what may be his end. 
Perhaps if you speak with a gentle grace 
You may touch his heart in a tender place,— 
And thinking of you, he will go to sea 
Saying. ‘I know sombody cares for me.”-— 
The World :— 
“speak to that fellow ? I tell you no! 
He’s only a sailor ;—let him go!” 


“T’ve called to ask for a dozen or more 
Of goodly books, from your plentiful store, 
You'll be to the sailor, ‘a friend in need’ 
By giving me something for Jack to read! 
Just think of the life he must endure, 
Cut off from all that is good and pure— 
His thoughts of the past, ‘a bitter taste ’— 
His hopes of the future—‘a dreary waste’ *— 
The World — 
‘Who cares for the fellows that go to sea ? 
They are only sailors, let them be!” 


‘4 eastway sailor lies helpless and sick — 
Perhaps you may save him,—if you be quick, 
No mother, no sister, no wife by his side, 

To comfort his soul drifting out with the tide | 

> 
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To be tossed by the waves of an angry sea,— 
With the ‘ bottomless pit,’ just under his lee,— 
Perhaps if you go, it will not be too late 
To save the poor soul, from his terrible fate.” 
The World :— 
“T can’t spare the time, its no use to try,— 
He tis only a sailor,—let him die!” 


‘**He was only a sailor, friendless and poor, 
He needed your help, but you closed your 
door.— ' 
Tasked you for something to help him live, 
Your answer was always, ‘I’ve nothing to : 
give. 
His log is now closed, his voyage is o’er,— 
An abandoned hulk, he lies on the shore,— 
Will you not give me a helping hand,” ; 
To bury his body beneath the sand ? : 
The World :— ; 
“Bury the fellow whom nobody owns ? : 
No! Let sailors go to’ Davy Jones !’ 


H.S8. ; 
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Loan Library Reports, 


| The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the American 
_ Seamen’s Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858—89, to 
April Ist, 1879, was 6,502; and the reshipments of the same for the same period 
were 6,144. The number of volumes in these libraries was 349,828, and they were 
accessible to 254,295 men. Hight hundred and ninety-three libraries, with 32,148 

volumes were placed upon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospi- 

tals, and were accessible to 101,680 men.—One hundred libraries were placed in 

one hundred Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, containing 3,600 

volumes, accessible to nine hundred Keepers and surfmen. 

During September, 1879, seventy-two loan libraries, twenty-seven new, and forty- 
five refitted, were sent to sea from our Rooms at New York and Boston. The new 
libraries were Nos. 6,712 to 6,730 inclusive, at New York; and Nos. 5,169, 5,172, 

5,177, 5,178, 5,179, 5,180, 5,181 and 5,182, at Boston. 
The forty-five libraries refitted and reshipped were :-— 


: No. 61, No. 3,091, No. 4,604, No. 4,834, No. 5,139, No. 5,700, No. 5,937, No. 6,042, No. 6,259, 
ee 207, * 8,589, “* 4,621, “ 4,950, “* 5500, “ 5,721, “ 6,003, ““ 6,184, “ 6,282, 
mee 1,930, “' 358i, “4,685, “ 4951S" 5572, 5.881, “ 6,014,  “ 6,152, “ °6,350, 
© 1,959, “* 4,078, “ 4,810, “* 5,071, “ 5,615, “ 5,917, ‘* 6,017, “ 6,180, * 6,402, 
© 2.040, * 4.429 § 4814, ** 5133, “* 5.651, ** 5,926, “ 6,029, ‘ 6,200, “ 6,409. 


elegant carving survive the furnace fire. 
The experiment of putting them togeth- 
er has been tried for thousands of years, 
but with one unvarying result. There 
is no sculptor like the mind. There is 
nothing that so refines, polishes and en- 
nobles .face and mien as the constant 
presence of great thoughts. The man 
who lives in the region of ideas, moon- 
beams though they be, becomes idealized. 
There are no arts, no gymnastics, no 


Source of Personal Beauty. 

A beautiful person is the natural form 

of a beautiful soul. The mind builds 
- its own house. The soul takes prece- 
dence of the body, and shapes the body 
to its own likeness. A vacant mind 
takes all the meaning out of the fairest 
face. A sensual disposition deforms the 
handsomest features. A cold, selfish 
heart shrivels and distorts the best looks. 
A mean, grovelling spirit takes all the 


dignity out of the figure and all the 
character out of the countenance, A 
cherished hatred transforms the most 
beautiful lineaments into an image of 
ugliness. It is asimpossible to preserve 
good looks with a brood of bad passions 
feeding on the, blood, a set of low loves 
tramping through the heart, and a sel- 
fish, disdainful spirit enthroned in the 
will, as to preserve the beauty of an ele- 
gant mansion with a litter of swine in 
the basement, a tribe of gypsies in the 
parlor, and owls and vultures in the up- 
per part. Badness and beauty will no 
more keep company a great while, than 
poison will consort with health, or an 


cosmetics which can contribute a tithe 
so much to the dignity, the strength, 
the ennobling of a man’s looks as a great 
purpose, a high determination, a noble 
principle, an unquenchable enthusiasm. 
But more powerful still than any of 
these as a beautifier of the person is the 
overmastering purpose and pervading 
disposition of kindness in the heart. © 
Affection is the organizing force in the 
human constitution. Woman is fairer 
than man because she has more affection 
than man. lLoveliness is the outside of 
love. Kindness, sweetness, good will, a 
prevailing desire and determination to 
make others happy, make the body a 


temple of the Holy Ghost. The soul 
that is full of pure and generous affec- 
tions fashions the features into its own 
angelic likeness, as the rose by inherent 
impulse grows in grace and blossoms in- 
to loveliness which art cannot equal. 
There is nothing on eurth which so 
quickly and so perfectly beautifies a face, 
transfigures a personality, refines, exalts, 
irradiates with heaven’s own impress of 
loveliness, as a pervading, prevailing 
kindness of heart. The angels are beauti- 
ful because they are good, and God is 
beauty, because He is love. 


ee 


Patience.” 
_ Mother,” said Mary, ‘‘I can’t make 

Henry put his figures as I tell him.” 

“Be patient, my dear, and do not 
speak so sharply.” 

“‘But he won’t let me tell him how to 
put the figures, and he does not know 
how to do it himself,” said Mary, very 
pettishly. 

“‘ Well, my dear, if Henry won’t learn 
a lesson in figures, suppose you try to 
teach him one in patience. This is hard 
to teach, and harder to learn than any 
lesson in figures; and perhaps when you 
have learned this the other will be easier 
to both.” 

Mary hung her head, for she felt that 
it was a shame to any little girl to be 
fretted by such a little thing, or, indeed, 
by any thing; and she began to think 
that penape she deserved to be blamed 
as well as Henry. 

A fretful, impatient child makes him- 
self and all about him very unhappy. 
Will you try to learn a lesson on pa- 
tience ?— Well-Spring. 


The Mischievous Monkeys, 


A farmer in the West Indies had plant- 
ed a field with Indian corn. Numerous 
monkeys inhabited a forest near by, who 
had attentively observed the planting 
process, and the method by which it was 
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‘their nearest companion, who handed~ 


cultivated. They seemed to take not 

little interest in the whole matter. 4 
farmer had the pleasure of seeing ‘a 
crop of corn nearly ready for harvest 
ing. But the monkeys took care thal | 
he should not have the trouble of hand 
vesting it. One night they issued fromilh 

the forest in vast numbers, forming © 

themselves into long lines between it 
and the corn field. All was conducted i 
in silence. Each was intent on thes I 
business in hand. ‘Those in front of {| 
the lines plucked off the ears of corn” 

with great dexterity, and passed them to 


them forward from one to another, till 

they reached the woods. In this man- 
ner the work proceeded till daylight, 
when the laborers found the thieves fin 
ishing the operation. It had been a 
very profitable night’s labor for the mis-— 
chievous fellows. The corn was pretty 

nearly all disposed of. Before the a 
of it could get his workmen together 
with suitable weapons of defense, thee 
whole troop had disappeared in the for- 

est. 


Willie’s First Oath, i | 


A little boy came in from school the © 
other day looking very unhappy. Was” 
he hurt? No. Had he been in mishief? — 
No. What was the matter with Willie? 
He had hardly spoken at supper time, : 
and ate very little. j 

His mother asked him again, ‘‘ Willie, — 
what ails you, dear?” , 

‘“*Mother, I swore. The moment I 
spoke it I was afraid of God and ran_ 
home. Will God ever forgive me for 
taking his name in vain? Id rather be — 
dumb all my life than be a sweater 3 
said Willie. 


American Seanion’s Friend Society. 1) 


: R. Buck, President. 
Rev. S. H. irs D. D., Cor. Sec. & Treas, 
L. P. Husparp, Financial Agent, : 
80 Wall Street, New York. 


District Secretary :— 
Rev. 8. W. Hangs, Cong’l House, Boston, _ 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


eA. SC hasikant of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time 
constitutes a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition to a previous 
mont, makes One Hundred Dollars, a Life Director. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


“1: give and bequeath to THe American SEAMEN’s FRIEND Society, incorporated by the 
ee Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $—,, to be applied to the charitable 
| uses and purposes of the said Society.” 
eK Three witnesses should certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the follow- 
hes tg formalities, which. in the execution of the will should be strictly observed: 

__ 1st. That the testator subscribed (or acknowledged the subscription of) the will in their 

» presence.—2nd, That he at the same time declared to them that it was his last will and 
testament.—3rd. That they. the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and at his re- 
quest, and in presence of each other, signed their names thereto as witnesses. : 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 
- Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices. 80 Wall Street, N. Y., and 13 Congre- _ 
| gationalist House, Boston. at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments. in various lan- 
Pecks may be had either at the office, or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society, 


Beekman Street, 
SAVINGS BANKS FOR SEAMEN. 


_ All respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept 

safely and secure regular instalments of interest.. Seamen’s Savings’ Banks as such are 
established in New York, 74-6 Wall Street and 189 CHOU. Street, and Boston, Tremont 
: ‘Street, open daily between 10 and 3 o'clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES. 


t 


es ‘LOCATION. ESTABLISHED BY KEEPERS. 
New York, 190 Cherry Street...... +... Amer, Sea. Friend poe: -Fred’k Alexander. 
_ Bosron, cor. Salem and Bennet Sts.... Boston ‘“ B. F. Jacobs. 
| PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front St..... Penn.  “ sf se C. F. Bowman. 
| WILMINGTON, cor. eee & Dock Sts.. «. Wilm. Sea, Friend Society. Capt. J. F. Gilbert. 


. Charleston Port Society. Capt. Peter Smith. 


CHARLESTON, S. C... 
es Ladies’ Sea. Fr nd Society. Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 


+ Mobsirn, Ala ..-..... 
|. §an Francisco, Cal.. wane = 
’ Hono, 8. yea a Ae tena aiais * Honolulu ae Sats E.L Dunscombe. 


INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 
New Yor«, 338 Pear] Street............ Epis. Miss. Soc. forSeamen Edward Rhode 
4-Catharine Wane, (Colored). ....25 — GO. _.siesisasis.reene Seekrees G, EF. Thompson. 
Boston, N. Square, Mariners House... Boston Seamen’s Aid Soc’y N. Hamilton. 
Portsmoutu, N. H., No. 8 State St.... Seamen’s Aid Society...... John Stevens, Supt. 


Nuw Beprorb, 14 Bethel Court...... .. Ladies’ Br. N. B. P.S...... Mr. & Mrs. H.-G. 0. Nye, 
BALtTimore, 23 South Ann Street 22... .encceeereecee sceecsese reese Miss-Eilen Brown. 
Gatveston, Texas, cor. Strand & 26 St. ....-cecveeseeees psc ehte aig Eee ax" Gavia selon ie bin Toleskis ainsi is 
MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 
LOCATION, SUSTAINED BY MINISTERS. 

New Yors, Catharine. cor. aAgeDs .. New York Port 5 Society. . Rev, E, D. Murphy. 
Foot of Pike Street. E. R ...... ‘ Bpiscopal Miss. Society. mare ‘Robert J. Walker, 
Foot of Hubert Street, N-R.... cae “ H. F. Roberts. 
Open air Service, Coenties Slip.... - i by nase “ Tsaac Maguire. 
Oliver, cor. Henry Street ......... Baptists. s-steaaciinte caitwign erin “ J. L. Hodge, D. D. 
Cor. Henry and Market Streets... Sea & Land, Pr esbyterian.. = “~E. Hopper, D. D, 


BROOKLYN, 8 President Street....;.-... Am. Sea. Friend Society. ate “—, O; Bates. 


Navy Yard ....:. aie sam. D. Williams. 

SUM MATOL swine sailors 6 Besteise 2 ef s ioe S PH GLCook, 
ALBANY, Montgomery Street... « Methodist...... wie 
Boston, cor. Salem & N. Bennet Sts... Boston Sea. Friend Society. ‘* _§. H. Hayes. 

North Squarecrciceswsss «» Boston Port Society.....-.. “Cyrus L. Eastman. 

~ Cor. Commercial and Lewis Sts.. i Baptist Bethel Society.... ““ H. A; Cooke. 

Parmenter Street. -...esereesstses « PUPISCOPAL 0s vole areas cdeels “J. P. Pierce. 
PoRTLAND, Mez., Fort St.n Custom: H. Portland Sea. Fr’ nd Soc’ yo. . “ FF, Southworth. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1.,52 Wickenden St... Prov. Sea. Friend Boeke. “J. W. Thomas. 
NEWpPort, R. ita 51 Long Wharf........ Individual Effort.......... ‘“ C. H. Malcom, D.D. 
Nuw BEDFORD ...ccecscceeeceseees -.e«e New Bedford Port Society. SS J. D. Butler. 
PHILADELPHIA, c. Front & Union Sts... Presbyterian........ .....66 

Cor. Moyamensing phe pees Methodist..2c. Rivcssscvessas “William Major. 

Catharine Street .......-.0..0- egos EQNSCODAL sistsicaaces ec 5 “ W. B. Erben. 

Front Street, above Navy Yard.... Baptist....-...-eessreees- “ P. Frayne. 

Port Missionary, TAZD CHESTM SE.. Sees cog vine iniein wie 6c) msieie)sisiae “~ EN. Harris. 
BALTIMORE, cor. Alice & Anna Sts..... Seamen’ 8 ‘Un. Bethel Soe’y. ‘* Chas, McElfresh, 
Cor. Light and Lee Streets ....... Baltimore = = aie eas ““ R. R. Murphy. 

American orfo ea. “ 
INIORMIOD: <Fe'eivvigie(alcisc.sievale's celsolnie’e Friend Societies { E. N. Crane. 
WILMINGTON, N.C ...-.2. 205 -eoeeeee. Wilmington Port Society... “James W. Craig. 
CHARLESTON, Church, n. Water St..... ak ea. Friend Soc'y... “* “Wim. B. Yates. 
SAVANNAH ... - i a ss Ys Seite ‘* Richard Webb. 
MosiLez, Church Street, near “Water... oe — a a 
New ORLEANS ...... MYciSiereig She» Amer. Sea. Friend Soc'y... “ L. H, Pease. 
San Francisco, Cal...... My ie 2 Nee sac “ J. Rowell. 
PORTLAND, Oregon. ON ica Gui) to SEPSIS es xe ss NERS 7 “ R.S. Stubbs. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 
80 Wall Street, New York. us 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828—INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 


RICHARD P. BUCK, Esq., President, Capr, NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice Presid 
Rev. 8S. H. HALL, D. D., Cor. Sec’y & Treas. iP; HUBBARD, Financial Agent, 


Oxgzcts. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen}: 
to protect them from imposition and fraud; to prevent them from becoming @ | 
eurse to each other and ‘die world; to rescue them from sin and its consequen- | 
ces, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS, 2.—To sanetify commerce, an interest and a 4 
power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it everywhere serve | 
as the handmaid of Christianity. ae 

Means or AccomPLisHMENT. 1.—The preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries 
and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal po 
of this and foreign countries. In addition to its Chaplaincies in the Uni 
States, the Society has stations in Cuina, Japan, the SanpwicH IsLanps, CHILI, 
Brazit, FRANCE, |Taty, BELGiIuM, DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN, NEw BRUNSWICK, — 
&c., and will establish others as its funds shall allow. Besides peers the | 
Gospel to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to those who do business upo 
our inland waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible 
supply the place of parents and friends. if 

2.—The monthly publication of the SatLors’ MaGazInE and SEAMEN’s FRIEND, | 
designed to collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy } 
and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the | 
Society. The last of these publications, the SEAMEN’s FRIEND, is ee be ; 
furnished to Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among seamen and || 
others. The Society also publishes the Lire Boar for the use of Sabbath-schools. | 

3.—Loan Liprarizes, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and enter- | 
taining books, put up in eases containing between thirty-five and forty volumes |) 
each, for the use of ships’ officers and crews, and placed as a general thing, in | 
the care of converted sailors, who thus become for the time, effective mission-— 
aries, among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions contemplates much | 
more than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that, (1) It 
one the library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose o 

oing good with it, and who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it. 
(2) It usually places the library in charge of the Captain of the vessel. (8) It — 
contemplates a connection between the sailor and the individual who furnishes ~ 
the library which he reads, The donor of each library is informed, if he re- | 
quests it, when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and whatever [® 
of interest is heard from it, is communicated. The whole number of libraries |} 
sent out by the Society, to April, 1879, is 6,502, containing 349,328 volumes. | 
Calculating 6,144 re-shipments, they have been accessible to more than 254,295. |) 
men. Over one thousand hopeful conversions at sea have been reported as | 
traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries have 44 
been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-schools, and are frequently | 
heard from as doing good service. This work may be and should be greatly |§ 
extended. More than 20,000 American vessels remain to be supplied. =I 

4,—The establishment of Saitors’ Homes, Reaping Rooms, Gayveel Bangs, | 
the distribution of Bintes, Tracts, &c._ oe 

The SartLors’ Home, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the property and under the |§ 
direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, since waich time it has accom- 7} 
modated over 90,000 boarders. This one institution has saved to seamen and}. 
their relatives, $1,500,000. The moral and religious influence on the seamen | 
sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked seamen are | 
constantly provided for at the Home. _A Missionary of the Society is in daily | 
attendance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. Similar }# 
institutions exist, in other cities, under the care of auxiliary Societies. : 


NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a | # 
Library to sea, in the name of the donor, The Samors’ MaGazinz is, when asked for, sent {| 
gratuitously to Pastors, who take a yearly collection for the cause, and to Life-Members | 
aad Directors, upon an annual request for the same, * 


